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God and Government Our God is a God of order. When He created 
the universe and set the planets on their 

ceaseless roll to eternity, He established law and order for the welfare and 
the preservation of what He had made and had pronounced as “good.” 

Regardless of the chaos which men discover all about them and which 
they themselves create, our God has not abdicated His position as Lord and 
Head of all things. He is still a God of order. He still enforces His laws 
with a patient, yet inexorable justice, always “not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 

He has ordained “the powers that be” in government as His instruments 
for the punishment of the evildoer and for the praise of them that do well. 

It is therefore incongruous that those who know God’s will and who have 
the Spirit-given desire to perform it should pursue a hands-off policy toward 
participation in the affairs of government. Our Christian schools should cer- 
tainly graduate boys and girls who feel it to be their moral duty to be active 
in civic and political affairs. Absenteeism at the polls, a lack of interest in 
current political problems, a disinclination to serve as juror, an unwillingness to 
run for public office — these are not virtuous attitudes of Christians who fear 
that their skirts will be sullied in the process. Our God did not call us to be 
ornaments on the world’s mantelpiece. We are to be salt, leaven, and light, 
and therefore we need to be in the middle and the muddle of things. 

M.L. K. 


Long and Faithful Service 1 this issue we pay tribute to the 
memory of a member of our editorial 


staff, the late Dr. Theodore G. Stelzer of Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr. In another section the reader will find the address delivered at 
a memorial service for the departed and his wife, whom the Lord almost 
simultaneously called to eternal glory. 

Dr. Stelzer served on the editorial staff of our journal from 1938 to 1956. 
He had special charge of a separate music department which we featured 
upon the request of many readers. His special interest in music qualified 
him to discuss various aspects of music instruction in the classroom or dif- 
ferent phases of organ and choir service in the church. During his eighteen 
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years of service on the staff he supplied a large number of articles. Many 
of them were contributions from his own pen. 

Although his special interest was music, Dr. Stelzer’s contributions to our 
journal were not limited to that area. He had a deep insight into educational 
theory and practice. The indexes of the past ten volumes of our journal list 
articles in the specific area of education 
by our departed associate. 

Dr. Stelzer’s academic training and 
wide range of experience eminently 
qualified him to serve on the editorial 
staff of a periodical designed for men 
and women actively interested in our 
expanding area of Christian education 
in the church. He had earned advanced 
degrees in education, in psychology and 
measurements, and in music. He held 
memberships in various learned so- 
cieties. He was a contributor to a num- 
ber of widely read publications, a com- 
poser of church music, and the author 
of several treatises designed for pupils 
and teachers in our parish schools. 

Our associate started on his life ca- 
reer as a teacher in Lutheran parish 
schools in Racine and Oshkosh, Wis. 
In 1927 he joined the faculty of our 
Seward Concordia. There he served as a supervisor of the training school 
and as head of the music and education departments. From time to time he 
was appointed to a number of synodical boards and special committees. 

The readers and the editorial staff of LurHERAN EpucaTion will cherish 
the memory of Dr. Stelzer as that of a faithful, devoted, consecrated, and 
proficient champion of Christian education. Toews 


Theodore G. Stelzer 


If You Ask Me _ All who spent the past decade in the critical task of 

recruiting teaching personnel to carry on the serious 
business of educating the rising generation take a justifiable pride in what our 
colleges have done. At the same time there is a growing uneasiness about 
our product. 

Granted that the products of our colleges know a good deal, much of 
their knowledge lies about in fragments and never is welded together into 
the stuff of a tempered and mobile mind. When my colleagues warm up to 
this theme, the complaints take the form of wishing that these attractive 
neophytes had more intellectual depth and form, more at-homeness in the 
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world of ideas, more of the firm, clear thoughtfulness that is so potent and 
so needed against the besetting educational humbug and quackery found in 
the professional literature of the day. All this resolves itself into the patent 
need for integrated knowledge. 

Integration — how tired we are of that word! It greets us everywhere. But 
of course that in itself is significant. It is a witness to the fact that our knowl- 
edge is outrunning our wisdom. 

It should be obvious that the problem of co-ordinating knowledge can- 
not be solved by manipulating courses. What is wanted is not a closer juxta- 
position of hard, round pellets, but something intellectual, organic, and in- 
ward; the sort of unity of command that a seasoned mind has over its resources, 
a unity based on the habitual reflective cross-fertilization of the parts. Inte- 
gration does not mean that one remembers the facts of political science when 
one has gone on to economics, and the facts of economics when one takes 
courses in ethics. But it does mean that one understands political movements 
as modified by economic principles and that one understands both in the 
light of the Moral Law, which serves as a dynamic and corrective in every 
field of practice. 

Now what this demand for integration amounts to, I suggest, is a demand 
for the philosophic mind firmly fixed on the foundation of Christian doctrine. 
The dynamics of the Gospel—sin and grace — must constitute the center 
about which all learning revolves. For only in Christ and through Christ 
can man fulfill the destiny for which he has been created. All knowledge 
should be vivified and penetrated to its most intimate depths by the spiritual, 
the divine, the eternal. This is the basic unifying principle that must be 
acquired by all who desire to teach. 

Also important is the propensity to philosophize. “To philosophize” is to 
try to understand; “to understand” is to explain to oneself; “to explain” is to 
relate. When any fact is reflected on with a view to understanding it, that 
fact sends out tendrils to other facts; and since these reciprocate, they all 
tend to be woven into one firm extended fabric. There is no subject that 
does not, when the life of reflection gets into it, begin to stir uneasily in its 
little hard academic pot and send feelers over its side. To the reflective mind 
there are no islands of thought. 

We are not saying that every prospective teacher should become a pro- 
fessional philosopher or even that he needs special courses in philosophy — 
although these might be of considerable help. But we do insist that there 
should be a love and search for wisdom; there should be the habit of pursuing 
an argument where it leads; there should be a delight in understanding for 
its own sake; and there should be the will to see things steadily and see them 
whole. Whether this activity is called philosophy is of small account. But 
unless it is present in this pervasive fashion, not as one academic loaf ranged 
on the shelf beside others but as the yeast in all of them, the integration that 
is so much needed will not be achieved. Pau. LANGE 
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Diffuse Reflections A¢sop is said to be the originator of the story 
“The Elephant and the Partridge.” Briefly stated, 


the story is this: An elephant was moving about a bit carelessly and stepped 
on a partridge. The result was tragic. The remorseful elephant became even 
more distraught when it saw a nest full of partridge eggs, now without an 
attendant. The elephant hastily attempted to remedy the situation by sitting 
on the eggs. More tragedy! Moral. — Perhaps the elephant should devote its 
time to occasionally producing a little elephant and not carelessly killing off 
partridges. Now let me apply the story to people and ideas. On second 
thought, you had better do it yourself. 


% * od 


Some assert it can be demonstrated from Scripture that the earth looks 
approximately the same now as it looked when created; that the moon gen- 
erates its own light and does not reflect the light of the sun; that the Ptolemaic 
theory of movement of celestial bodies is the only defensible one; that there 
could not have been an “ice age.” Let us be careful. Let us not make our 
church look ridiculous by a false exegesis of Holy Writ. Let us not elevate 
the opinions of church fathers to the stature of God’s revelations. Let us not 
ossify our capricious notions by falsely insisting that they are declarations of 


our omniscient God. 
& * * 


The use of community resources as an important educational process is 
getting to be quite the thing. In fact, in some school systems it is becoming 
a fad to the extent that it functions without adequate restraint. Govern- 
mental agencies, service clubs, and corporations are being submerged by 
requests for materials which pertain to their respective areas of operation. 
In many instances the information can be found in any good encyclopedia. 
Surely, it is desirable to go to primary sources, but only when the information 
is not readily available in commonly used source books. 


* * * 


“Where are we going?” (In an educational sense, of course). Several 
decades past, the question would probably have been, “How are we going?” 

The great emphasis now is on objectives. This is laudable. However, the 
finest objectives will serve little purpose unless vehicles are provided to 
achieve them. 

Perhaps a new term should be devised for “methods” of teaching. Some- 
thing a bit more sophisticated probably would encourage greater concern 
for the vehicles necessary to arrive at educational goals efficiently. 

Would anybody care to write an article on a method or methods of teach- 
ing a particular subject? H.G. 
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Its Time for the Fuse! One of the important objectives of the Lu- 

theran Education Association is: “To co- 
ordinate and fuse educational thinking.” This statement presumes that edu- 
cational thought processes are at work in the minds of all persons in our 
church, particularly the leaders in direct contact with the educational pro- 
gram. To the latter belong the teachers who have dedicated their very lives 
to this exacting, yet rewarding profession. 

With their knowledge and freedom of action, the teachers in our parochial 
schools should be veritable wellsprings of new educational thought in our 
nation. Many a public school teacher envies our almost autonomous parish 
arrangement. Each faculty, after careful study and consideration, can initiate 
innovations and research projects almost at will, always seeking to attain the 
goal of bringing the lambs closer to God and man. Imagine, then, the latent 
creative power that lies within the minds of our more than 4,000 teachers! 
What a tremendous force of mental energy if properly motivated and har- 
nessed! 

All of us are aware that more and more of our teachers are entering grad- 
uate schools, are doing research, are writing theses and dissertations. Synod 
itself has resolved to institute more graduate programs. As this practice in- 
creases, there arises the problem of how to make the results of these activities 
available for general consumption and edification. Why not a clearinghouse 
to facilitate the carrying out of the existing program for the development of 
professional growth and to give added impetus for further study? 

The LEA, which by the grace of God has added more than 300 members 
to its roster in the past few months, could well serve as a unifying agency 
in promulgating educational thinking. While at present the LEA’s work is 
carried on through individual memberships, it would certainly seem expedient 
to organize our District teachers’ conferences into state chapters of the LEA. 
The machinery for such progress exists, but it must be co-ordinated. 

Resolutions to such an effect have been introduced in several Districts and 
met with favorable comment. While the idea is not new, it may be new to 
you. It deserves your consideration. In such a national organization it would 
be quite simple to “co-ordinate and fuse.” Local programming, thinking, 
projects, and activities would become available to all. Minnesota would know 
what Texas is doing. Conference program committees would have a wealth 
of material at their disposal. LurHeran Epucation would have a wealth of 
material for publication. All teachers and interested people would receive 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION — and what person would disagree that Lutheran edu- 
cators should be reading the one professional educational journal of our 
church? 

These are but a few of the advantages of the above suggestion. Why not 
discuss it at your next local conference and then present a resolution to your 
District conference? The LEA will be happy to supply necessary infor- 
mation. ROBERT SCHLESSELMAN 
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Visiting the Parents A teacher's responsibility is not limited to his 
pupils. It extends beyond the school into the 


homes of those committed to his charge. The teacher has obligations to the 
parents of his pupils. 

In former days parents were expected to visit the teacher in school if they 
felt the need of contacting him. Home visits by the teacher were the ex- 
ceptions. If Johnny turned out to be a behavior problem in school, then the 
teacher considered it necessary to call on the parents and tell them what type 
of pupil had been inflicted upon the school in the person of their boy. 

Fortunately that attitude no longer prevails. The teacher realizes that he 
functions in loco parentis. His pupils are first of all the responsibility of their 
parents. But as the teacher of these children he shares these responsibilities. 
Hence a very close co-operation between teacher and parents, between school 
and home, is essential. 

What is the value of home visits by the teacher? First of all, the teacher 
becomes acquainted with those who have delegated him to assist them in 
carrying out their parental obligations. Meeting and associating with one’s 
co-workers is a basic requirement for success in any common endeavor. 

Furthermore, understanding pupils requires the teacher's knowledge of 
their home background. The home is the place where children’s attitudes and 
habits have their origin. It furnishes the atmosphere for the acquisition and 
the development of children’s personality traits. Some knowledge of that back- 
ground is indispensable for the teacher who wants to train and guide his pupils 
effectively and intelligently. . 

The benefit of home visits by the teacher is a reciprocal one. Parents, with 
perhaps few exceptions, are receptive to information, suggestions, and advice. 
Today parents are increasingly interested in their children’s progress in school. 
Some parents welcome explanations of modern methods of teaching by com- 
paring them with their own school experiences. 

At this time many schools have entered on the second semester of the 
school year. Pupils’ reports have been issued perhaps several times, since 
September. If parent-teacher conferences have not been arranged, some home 
visits have presumably been made. Before the close of the school year the 
teacher should make it his goal to visit in the home of every pupil. These 
visits should be carefully and tactfully planned. If at all possible, a visit should 
be scheduled for a time when both parents are at home and are not in the 
midst of routine home activities. 

The teacher’s contacts with parents at PTA meetings or in specially 
arranged conferences on the school premises are important. If a more nearly 
ideal and a more effective co-operation between school and home is to be 
achieved, such contacts ought not to be regarded as adequate substitutes for 
the teacher’s visits with the parents of his pupils. T.K. 
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The Successful Teacher Time and time again the question has been 

asked: What are prerequisites to success- 
ful teaching in the Lutheran elementary schools? Any attempt to identify 
traits essential for successful teaching must be based on broad concepts in- 
volving spiritual, personal, professional, and academic qualities. 


Spiritual qualities. The possession of spiritual qualities is an absolute. 
These spiritual qualities include an abiding love for the Savior, a love and 
zeal to win and keep souls for the Kingdom, a love for children. 


Personal qualities. Certain personal characteristics are essential if the 
teacher is to succeed in his professional relationships as a teacher in the 
school and as a leader in his church and community. The personal qualities 
include a high level of intelligence; social flexibility; emotional stability; 
a vast store of initiative, originality, and creativeness; a fund of interest drive 


and enthusiasm; good physical health. 


Professional competence. It is important that the teacher has attained 
mastery of certain professional skills. He must possess skill in proclaiming 
the Word; he must be skillful in human relations; he must exercise the skill 
of analyzing, measuring, and directing the learning and growth of pupils; he 
must be skillful in recognizing spiritual, personal, and academic problems; 
he must be endowed with skill to guide and counsel those committed to his 
charge. 


Academic training. The good teacher must have a broad knowledge of 
Scripture and the subject-matter fields. He must understand and use a variety 
of successful teaching methods and techniques. He must love and understand 
the child, his nature and growth potential, and the general and peculiar de- 
mands of his present-day environment. 

Attention to in-service growth and continuous use of the spiritual re- 
sources which the Lord provides through his Word can actively promote the 
development of those traits and qualifications which make for successful 
teaching. Martin J. MAEHR 


ParTNERSHIP. — But in a last analysis, no school, public or private, is com- 
pletely independent. A school that relies on the guidance, inspiration, faith, 
and authority of a great religious system is dependent on that system. A school 
that relies on the power, purposes, and will of a democratic state is dependent 
on the judgment of the electorate and of the officers chosen by the electorate 
to administer its schools. 

The church school is independent of the state. The state school is inde- 
pendent of the church. Yet complete autonomy is impossible in both cases. 
Both are dependent on the accepted moral and spiritual values of our culture. 
Both are dependent on the ability and personality of the students that come to 
them. Both are dependent on their own concern for the happiness and well- 
being of children. Both are dependent for economic support on the general 
prosperity and productivity of the nation. And both are dependent on public 
opinion. — WiLt1aAM G, Carr. 


The Big Change and Its Challenge to the Church 


A. G. HuEGLi 


Daniel tells us that it is God who 
“changeth the times and the seasons. 
He removeth kings and setteth up 
kings; He giveth wisdom to the wise 
and knowledge to them that know 
understanding” (Dan. 2:21). Under 
the providential hand of God the 
changing of the times and seasons of 
American life has hit an accelerated 
tempo. We need considerable wis- 
dom to interpret the swift moving 
pace of events in this era of the “Big 
Change.” 

More than a century ago a foreign 
observer of the American scene, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, expressed his 
amazement at the shifting course of 
American living. “America is a land 
of wonders,” he said, “in which every- 
thing is in constant motion and every 
change seems an improvement... . 
No natural boundary seems to be set 
to the efforts of man; and in his eyes 
what is not yet done is only what he 
has not yet attempted to do.” Experi- 
mentation and modification seem to 
have been always a part of the Ameri- 
can character. But if change was 
manifest in the United States of a 
century ago, it is even more evident 
today. 

Anyone who can remember this 
country as it was in 1900 will testify 
to the remarkable changes of the past 
fifty years. Frederick Lewis Allen in 
his book, The Big Change, vividly 
portrays the phenomenal develop- 
ments in the: period from 1900 to 
1950. His title has been borrowed for 
this study, but it is confined to the 
more limited scope of the period from 


1945 to about 1955. We are here con- 
cerned not so much with history or 
social and economic analysis as we 
are with the discerning of major 
trends which have significance for the 
church, specifically for The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 

The great movements of an earlier 
age covered long spans of time. The 
fall of the Roman Empire, the age of 
the Reformation, the Industrial Revo- 
lution—these were developments 
which took many years and even sev- 
eral generations. But today the stream 
of human history seems to have 
speeded up, as it rushes tumultuously 
toward the eternal sea. Changes of 
grave social, economic, and political 
consequence are occurring in the 
length of time it takes for a first 
grader to reach his senior year in 
high school. 

The period since 1945 is one which 
can only be described as “revolution- 
ary.” Profound changes have taken 
place in population trends — including 
the growth of our church; in social 
customs; in ways of making a living; 
and in the world setting. These have 
so altered the thinking and the out- 
look of the American people that all 
of us who are participants in the 
work of the church will have to reas- 
sess our accustomed programs and 
to see them in a new focus. We shall 
have to adjust our sights to a country, 
a people, and a church body vastly 
different from what they were before 
1945. When World War II ended, a 
new era had begun. 

Organized programs of Christian 
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education have always been essential 
to the work of the church. Recent 
trends imply that Christian educa- 
tion — deepened, strengthened, ex- 
panded — will have an even more 
vital role in the age which has 
dawned. As never before we shall 
need to have a thorough Christian 
training for young and old members, 
a highly developed in-service training 
for pastors, teachers, and dedicated 
laymen, and a specialized training for 
an increasingly specialized group of 
professional servants of the church. 
Only thus equipped can we expect 
to meet the challenges to the church 
in the age of the “Big Change.” 


THE STATISTICS SHOULD 
STARTLE US 


Numbering of the People 


The American Population Picture. 
We are now 168,000,000 people in the 
United States. In 1945 we numbered 
141,000,000. Our number is growing 
at the rate of nearly 8,000 a day. The 
difference of a decade represents a 
net gain in population of as many 
people as there are in Spain. By 1965 
we shall probably be a nation of more 
than 190,000,000 people. The impact 
on food supplies, the growth of cities, 
the demand for goods and services 
has implications which can scarcely 
be imagined. 

Much of the increase in population 
during the past decade affected the 
urban centers. But while the cities 
themselves increased their proportion 
of the total population from about 
56 per cent in 1945 to about 60 per 
cent in 1955, the suburbs were multi- 
plying their residents by 34 per cent. 
The move to the suburbs began 
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before World War II and has be- 
come one of the striking phenom- 
ena of the decade following the war. 
Beyond the suburbs, in “exurbia,” the 
boundaries between city and coun- 
try become indistinguishable in an 
area of large estates and communities 
of commuters to the big city. The 
strictly farm population of the nation 
has declined from about 30.5 million 
people in 1940 to about 22 million 
today. 

Numbers in the Church. Statisti- 
cians of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod report that the growth in 
the church body for the decade 1945 
to 1955 was about 43 per cent. Our 
membership increased by $853,411 
baptized and confirmed adults, or 
658,701 souls. The total number added 
to our church in ten years was about 
the equivalent of the population of 
North or South Dakota, and more 
than the population in any one of the 
eight least populous states in the 
Union. 

In 1945 the Synod had 1,500,000 
baptized members in 4,628 congrega- 
tions. In 1955 it had 2,191,403 mem- 
bers in 5,677 congregations. The 
number of clergymen serving con- 
gregations of our church increased 
from 3,383 to 4,175. 

A decade ago our church member- 
ship was 59 per cent rural and 42 per 
cent urban. Since then a change of 
major proportions has taken place, 
and today our constituency is 27 per 
cent rural and 73 per cent urban. Six 
of our 82 Districts in North America 
are more than 90 per cent urban. 


Meaning of Population Trends to 
the Church. Our church has grown 
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at a rate of about 8 per cent to 4 per 
cent a year. This is a somewhat 
higher rate than the population 
growth in this country. We can be 
thankful to God that He is blessing 
our church life and activity. But we 
should not be too comfortable. The 
church must not only keep pace with 
the population growth or exceed it 
by a small margin. Its outreach must 
extend to every soul that sits in dark- 
ness. President J. W. Behnken has 
pointed out that our Synod numbers 
about 2 per cent of the churched 
population in America, and it should 
therefore feel immediately responsi- 
ble for about 1,840,000 of the 
67,000,000 unchurched people in the 
nation right now. As the Queen said 
in Through the Looking Glass: “Now 
here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. 
If you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run at least twice as fast 
as that.” 

The population trends are upward. 
Continued growth may therefore be 
expected in our congregations. Build- 
ing requirements will be a major pre- 
occupation for church councils for a 
long time to come. The problem of 
determining the proper location for 
new parishes will require all the 
study which the church can give it. 
Suburban church development will 
have to follow the drift of the urban 
population out of the cities. The 
peculiar perplexities of suburban 
church life will need solution. But 
not everyone will leave the cities. 
For those who remain church life will 
be different in many ways from the 
patterns of the past. The downtown 
church, the church in the blighted 
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area, the church which has lost its 
chief families to the suburbs — these 
will need to have a devoted and 
thoughtful ministry. . 

The shift in the urban-rural distri- 
bution of our church’s constituency is 
a development of considerable signifi- 
cance. Caught up in the main stream 
of American life, our church members 
will have to be more thoroughly pre- 
pared for the defense and interpre- 
tation of their faith in daily living 
than was perhaps true in a previous 
era. Where only a few years ago we 
were a rural church slow to modify 
our program to the needs of urban 
people, we are now an urban church 
which must adapt itself to the re- 
quirements of people in the country. 
Only about 40 per cent of the people 
in rural areas belong to any church. 
The national average is 59 per cent. 
The rural areas have become fertile 
mission territory. 


Migrant America 


Americans are on the move. Inter- 
nal migration has been a character- 
istic of the American people through- 
out their history. In the settlement of 
the nation they pushed westward 
from one frontier line to the next. 
Having settled the continent, they 
have not settled down. The automo- 
bile has enabled them to move with 
relative ease from locality to locality. 
This mobility has been a significant 
trait in the period of unsettlement 
during World War II and in the pe- 
riod of readjustment since then. 

Three out of four families have at 
least one automobile, and nearly a 
tenth of the families owning automo- 
biles have two. Increased leisure and 
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higher wages have made traveling 
easier for all classes of people. Com- 
panies transfer employees to branches 
in different parts of the country. New 
jobs and new horizons become famil- 
iar and beckon people into new loca- 
tions. It is not surprising therefore 
that 30,786,000 of them move every 
year. Over 20,000,000 of those who 
move stay within the same county. 
But 4,626,000 move annually to a dif- 
ferent county and 5,220,000 to a dif- 
ferent state. 

When one out of every five Ameri- 
cans moves at least once a year, the 
effects are bound to be far-reaching. 
Superficial contacts are established, 
and roots cannot be sunk deep into 
a community’s life. Old established 
customs lose their meaning. The in- 
terested eye and the helping hand of 
the neighbor are missing. Life is 
more anonymous and without social 
restraint. 

For the individual congregation, 
mobility in the population means an 
enormous record-keeping task. The 
problems associated with transferring 
members from one parish to another 
become increasingly acute. The sheep 
of the Lord can easily be lost in mov- 
ing to a new pasturage. Techniques 
to maintain contact with a mobile 
membership will have to be per- 
fected. The educational program of 
the church takes on a new urgency 
when contact with individual congre- 
gations is of limited duration. 

Migration within the United States 
has drifted in certain directions. Some 
states have lost population, princi- 
pally in the Northeast. Some states 
have recorded only modest gains, as 
in the Midwest. But some states in 
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the Northwest and along the Pacific 
coast have swelled in numbers out 
of all proportion to the rest. Luther- 
anism must go where it is needed. 
Reliable estimates indicate that 81 
per cent of all Lutherans live in a 
14-state Midwest region. Yet that 
region has only 46 per cent of the 
population. We need to explore new 
parts of the country. The Northwest, 
for example, where only about one 
fourth of the population is affiliated 
with any church, constitutes such a 
challenge for our church. 


Tidal Wave of Up-and-coming 
Citizens 

The Birth Rate Is Up. The growth 
in population is, of course, closely 
associated with the birth rate. In 
1945 the Census Bureau announced 
that a static rate of population growth 
had been achieved and that America 
had entered a period of “mature 
economy.” In that year 2,735,456 
babies were born. But the experts 
were proved wrong. In 1954 a record 
number of more than 4,000,000 babies 
were born, despite the fact that their 
mothers were themselves born in the 
depression era and mothers, there- 
fore, are less numerous now than they 
might have been had the times been 
more prosperous. The size of families 
is somewhat larger in rural areas than 
in urban areas. Farm women have an 
average of three babies, while city 
women have an average of two 
babies. 

Our child population is in an up- 
ward trend. This is due, however, not 
only to the rise in the birth rate but 
also to the declining child mortality 
rates. ‘The most recent triumphs over 
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polio are the latest in a series of vic- 
tories achieved by medical science 
over the diseases of childhood. To- 
day there are 40 per cent more chil- 
dren under the age of 10 years than 
in 1940. 

School Age Population Is Up Too. 
The birth of more babies and the 
maturing of more children signify 
more problems for the educational 
authorities. In 1945 the elementary 
schools enrolled 19,137,000 pupils. 
In 1956 enrollment at this level 
reached 29,200,000. High school en- 
rollment has gone up from 6,187,000 
to about 8,000,000. In 1945 the col- 
leges and _ universities enrolled 
2,250,000 students, many of them as- 
sisted by funds granted under the 
GI Bill of Rights. Today 3,200,000 
are in college, and only a few are 
receiving veterans’ assistance. 

These figures provide the plot for 
the now familiar story of the current 
crisis in education. Estimates of the 
shortage in teachers range from 
100,000 to 200,000 depending on what 
is considered minimal and what is 
considered desirable. The schools are 
short about 300,000 classrooms. One 
half the graduates of colleges and 
universities during the next ten years 
are needed to serve the school popu- 
lation as teachers, but the school- 
rooms will receive only about one 
fifth of the college graduates. The 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion last year called attention to the 
desperate state of public education 
at the elementary and _ secondary 
levels. 

The growth in college enrollments 
since 1945 represents a significant 
trend in education. After World 
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War I high school enrollments took 
a remarkable jump upward. It be- 
came the normal pattern for the aver- 
age young person to receive a high 
school education. After World 
War II college enrollment figures sug- 
gest that another new pattern is being 
established. Henceforth the average 
boy or girl in America will expect 
to receive a college education. Even 
if only 50 per cent of the college-age 
group attends college, by 1975 we 
may look forward to a college enroll- 
ment of 9 to 12 million students. This 
rising tide is scheduled to begin hit- 
ting the American campus in 1958. 
Preparations to accommodate it in 
terms of teaching personnel and fa- 
cilities are tragically inadequate. 

The Church and the Younger Gen- 
eration. The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod has always been de- 
servedly well known for its concern 
with Christian education. That repu- 
tation will receive a thorough test in 
the years that lie ahead. 

During the past decade the child 
population of the Synod has increased 
nearly 38 per cent. In 1945 the church 
had 494,894 children of ages 1—18. 
In 1955 there were 781,752 children 
in this age group. The implications 
of these figures for the educational 
program of the church are startling. 
All agencies of service to the youth, 
from cradle rolls through Sunday 
schools and day schools to young peo- 
ple’s organizations, will be called on 
for increased activity. 

The past decade has demonstrated 
the effects of an increasing child 
population on our Christian day 
school program. During the period 
1945-55 our elementary system 
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added 147 schools, 1,662 classrooms, 
and 47,406 pupils. By 1955 the church 
had 1,351 parish schools in North 
America, with an enrollment of 
125,640. Like the public schools, our 
church schools have been plagued by 
teacher shortages and strained facili- 
ties. 

The number of our Synod’s high 
schools in various communities of the 
United States has gone up from 9 in 
1945 to 13 in 1955. The enrollment 
has risen from 1,973 to 5,567 pupils. 

College enrollment in the Synod’s 
Valparaiso University increased in the 
decade from about 1,000 to over 2,200. 
Enrollment of ministerial and teacher- 
training students in the college de- 
partments of synodical preparatory 
colleges, teachers colleges, and semi- 
naries was 1,278 in 1945 and 3,412 
in 1955. 

It is evident from the reports of 
the Board for Parish Education to 
the St. Paul Convention of Synod in 
1956 that every part-time agency of 
the Christian education program of 
the church has been seeking to meet 
the added responsibilities thrust upon 
it by the growing numbers of our 
boys and girls. Sunday schools, Sat- 
urday schools, vacation Bible schools, 
and other similar instruments of serv- 
ice have enjoyed marked increases in 
enrollment during the past decade. 
This is all to the good. But a proper 
perspective is always necessary to 
make sure that our growth in service 
is proportionate to our growth in 
membership and in child population. 

The tidal wave of up-and-coming 
citizens will challenge the resources 
of the church to the utmost. Always 
concerned with thorough indoctrina- 
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tion and Christian training, the 
church will have to increase its total 
educational operations. Parish schools 
and high schools of the church will 
need support and expansion. Our fa- 
cilities for training at the college level 
will need to be considerably aug- 
mented to keep pace with the de- 
mands of our college-age youth. Our 
existing university will have to be 
supported more liberally so that it 
can meet its pressing enrollment prob- 
lems and its requirements for a staff. 
New colleges may have to be opened 
up in other parts of the country. The 
program of the Commission on Col- 
lege and University Work will have 
to expand to serve our young people 
on the secular campuses of America. 

Full-time educational institutions 
— whether on the parish level or on 
the graduate level —cost the church 
substantial sums of money. To ex- 
pand and augment them will inevi- 
tably cost more. It is not too soon to 
think through the perplexities of sub- 
sidizing the program. It is not too 
soon to know clearly what we can 
and what we cannot accept from 
local, state, or national governments 
in the operation of our system of 
education. 


OUR SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
IS CHANGING 
People Make Their Homes 
Much Sooner 


Trends in Family Formation. There 
are now 46,828,000 families in 
America. But they are smaller (3.4 
persons per family) than in 1940 
(3.77 persons per family). The de- 
cline in family size can be attributed 
in part to the fact that young people 
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leave home sooner today than they 
did before the recent war. They are 
establishing their own households at 
an earlier age. 

The average age of men and 
women at the time of marriage has 
been going down steadily since 1890. 
In that year men became married 
at the average age of 26.7 years, 
women at the average age of 22. In 
1940 men were marrying at 24.4 and 
women at 21.5. In 1950 men were 
marrying at 22 and women at 20. 
Prosperity has made earlier marriages 
possible; the uncertainty of the times 
has provided the impetus. Roman- 
ticism, the easing burden of house- 
keeping, military service for men, 
social acceptance of the working wife 
—all these have helped to supply a 
favorable environment. 

As might be expected, first babies 
arrive to the modern parents at a 
younger age than in previous genera- 
tions. Almost a third of the young 
mothers are 19 years of age or less 
when they begin to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of rearing children. 

The Church and the Family. The 
church has a very real interest in the 
trend toward earlier homemaking. 
Boys and girls “go steady” sooner. 
They need guidance in dating prob- 
lems, and they need a wholesome 
social and recreational environment. 
Youth programs of the church will 
need to take these trends into ac- 
count. The church has a shorter time 
to train the teen-agers. It must there- 
fore make its program as vital and 
interesting as the young people are 
themselves. With the help of the 
home it must prepare them for mar- 
riage. With the sober appraisal of 
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the Word of God it must seek to 
counteract the accent of Hollywood 
and the television screen on the phys- 
ical and material in marriage. The 
spiritual counsel of the church is 
needed to provide a focus on the 
sacredness of the marriage bonds. 
Church organizations for young mar- 
ried couples will have a necessary 
place alongside traditional societies 
for men and for women of the parish. 

Family-life situations within the 
church must be faced realistically. 
If divorces are more common in the 
general population — and they occur 
at the rate of one divorce for every 
four marriages — they are likely to be 
more frequent among our people as 
well. The tensions and strains that 
affect American family life affect the 
life of families in our congregations 
too. The ministrations of the church 
are more important in maintaining 
the foundations of the homes of today 
than they have ever been in our his- 
tory. 


Women Have a New Position in 


Society 


Working Women. Ten years ago 
there were more men than women in 
the population of the United States. 
Now there are more women than 
men — about 2.5 million more. 
Women eligible to vote outnumber 
the men eligible to vote by 4.5 mil- 
lion. These figures typify the new 
role women are playing in the life of 
our times. 

It is estimated that women own 
52 per cent of the shares of stock in 
American corporations; 55 per cent 
of all savings accounts; 40 per cent of 
all real estate. In part this is due to 
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the fact that women outlive their hus- 
bands by about six years and are 
therefore heirs to property and 
estates. But more should be known 
about the increasing activity of 
women in the economic life of the 
land. 

About 21 million women are work- 
ing today — almost half again as many 
as in 1940. They have entered virtu- 
ally every occupation in competition 
with men, and they earn about $30 
billion a year. Nearly a third of all 
married women have jobs. This is 
more than double the number of mar- 
ried women working in 1940. Half of 
the married women workers have 
children, whom they are helping to 
support. 

The changes which have occurred 
in the status of American women are 
not without cost. They are often torn 
between traditional roles, community 
expectations, and their own desires 
for self-expression. They are encoun- 
tering new perplexities with which 
many of them seem unable to cope. 
The shelves of the bookstores are be- 
coming cluttered with a variety of 
books on the problems of the modern 
woman. 

The Church and the Modern 
Woman. It is reasonable to expect that 
the church will be concerned with the 
changing position of women in con- 
temporary society. If more time is 
available to the modern woman be- 
cause of labor-saving devices in the 
home, perhaps the church can claim 
some of that time for parish service. 
If more women are working and con- 
tributing to family incomes, the 
church must remind them of their 
obligations of Christian stewardship. 
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If women are bewildered in their new 
economic and social relationships, the 
church must be ready with spiritual 
guidance and fundamental solutions 
to the problems of life. Women have 
been faithful Marthas and Marys 
throughout the church’s history. With 
their increased numbers and. their 
increased opportunities to serve the 
Lord, they can be expected to in- 
crease their activity in the life of the 
church. 


Old Age Is Creeping Up on Us 


We Live Longer. The life span of 
the average American is lengthening 
by about six months as each year 
passes. The average child born now 
can expect to reach an age of about 
70 years. Those people who are 65 
today can look forward to another 
14.1 years of life. In the last decade 
a decided trend toward increased 
longevity has manifested itself. 

As recently as 1948 the average 
white male in the United States had 
a life expectancy of 65.5 years; the 
average white female, of 71 years. 
By 1950 the life expectancy for men 
was 66.6 years and for women 72.4 
years. By 1955 life expectancy had 
reached 68 years for men and 74 
years for women. 

Under the blessing hand of God, 
man is able to achieve his allotted 
threescore years and ten chiefly 
through the benefits of medical 
science. Child mortality rates have 
been reduced. Many fatal diseases 
have been brought under control for 
all age groups. Wholesome diets, 
good working conditions, and better 
care for the aged have helped pro- 
long man’s pilgrimage on earth. 
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One of the most significant conse- 
quences of increasing longevity is the 
upward trend in the proportion of the 
population aged 65 or above. There 
are now 144 million people who 
have reached the 65-year milestone. 
This group is growing twice as fast 
as the general population. By 1970 
the over-65 group will number 21 
million. Every day 3,000 more people 
become 65 years of age. The net gain 
for the age group is about 4,000,000 
a year. 

The implications of this trend are 
many and varied. The popularity of 
social-security programs and pension 
plans in recent years can be readily 
understood. Hobbies and leisure-time 
activities have experienced a boom 
among the senior citizens. A new 
science of geriatrics has developed. 
This science makes a specialty of car- 
ing for the physical and emotional 
ailments of the aged. Politics, busi- 
ness, and community life have felt 
the growing influence of the elderly 
in America. 


Senior Citizens in the Church. The 
church may have to augment its min- 
istry to the aged sons and daughters 
of God as their number increases. 
For their loneliness and sensitiveness 
it can provide counsel and comfort. 
For their recreation and fellowship it 
can organize programs in parish halls. 
These are the brethren with time to 
study the Word and maturity to 
measure its wisdom. They should 
derive much benefit from church- 
sponsored educational activities and 
put what they learn to good use. Half 
of those over the age of 65 are not 
working. But many of them have 
vigorous energy to expend and ac- 
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cumulated experience to share. Older 
people want to feel useful and 
needed. With a little training they 
can be profitably employed in parish 
life, relieving busy pastors and teach- 
ers of some of their burdens. 

When more people reach an ad- 
vanced age, the population tends to 
become “older” in its general attitudes 
on social and political issues. An 
“older” population is more conserva- 
tive than a “younger” population. 
Those who have passed the middle 
years of life tend to prefer a fixed 
pattern of living to the exploration 
of new ideas. With full respect to 
the advice of its elders, the church 
cannot become overcautious in its ap- 
proach to its tasks. While it remains 
conservative in doctrine, it must not 
lose its venturesomeness and readi- 
ness to try new ideas in fulfilling the 
Great Commission of its Lord. 


Color Barriers Are Coming Down 


The Court Has Decided. In a his- 
toric decision handed down May 17, 
1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States took a stand in favor 
of desegregation in education. This 
was the culmination of an eventful 
decade of change in the relationships 
of the white and black races in 
America. 

In 1944 the Court ruled that 
Negroes could not be excluded from 
participation in primary elections of 
the Southern States. In 1945 the 
Court ordered color barriers on inter- 
state commerce carriers dropped. In 
1948 the Court held that there should 
be no discrimination on account of 
race in Federal housing, in the Armed 
Forces, and in graduate education at 
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tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties. In 1955 the Court decided that 
public parks and pools must be 
opened to all races alike. 

For half a century the Court had 
been guided by the “separate but 
equal” doctrine of 1896, which sanc- 
tioned some restrictions upon the in- 
tent of the 14th Amendment in its 
application to Negro rights. That 
position has now been abandoned. 
The course of our national history has 
been turned decisively in the direc- 
tion of equal civil rights for all 
Americans. 

Some genuine problems remain. 
Segregation in the schools has ended 
in the border states, but it has con- 
tinued under various pretexts in the 
Deep South. In that area, only about 
800,000 of some 2,700,000 Negro chil- 
dren have been integrated with white 
children in the school system. 


The Church’s Course Is Clear. The 
church is more than a casual observer 
of the historic developments in racial 
relations of the past decade. Since it 
preaches a God who is no respecter 
of persons, and since it teaches a Gos- 
pel which is free to all men regardless 
of color of skin, the church should 
remain in the forefront of institutions 
in recognizing the equality of all 
races. If in some places it has accom- 
modated itself comfortably to local 
racial prejudices, it must now take 
stock of its attitudes. 

Desegregation in congregational 
life will bring with it serious difficul- 
ties. A period of education will need 
to precede any dramatic action. Life- 
long customs and biases are not easily 
overcome. But deliberation cannot be 
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made an excuse for postponement. 
The courts of the land have pointed 
the way which the church should 
have taken long ago. 


WE ARE MAKING OUR LIVING 
DIFFERENTLY 
The Economics of “Perpetual 
Prosperity” 


“As Men Count Riches.” The peo- 
ple of the United States have come 
close to realizing the American dream 
of making everybody rich within the 
framework of a free society. They 
have managed to achieve a higher 
standard of living for more people 
than ever before in world history. 

The present level of economic ac- 
tivity was not anticipated ten years 
ago. As the war came to a close, 
many Americans wondered whether 
the nation would return to the de- 
pression of the 1930’s. They worried 
about their jobs and their mortgages. 
But the years that followed gave them 
reassurance. The economy of the na- 
tion was geared to abundance. 

In 1945 the annual national income 
amounted to $160 billions. In 1955 the 
annual national income was $294.8 
billions. Even though the dollar de- 
preciated the implications of this rise 
in purchasing power are astounding. 
And the benefits have been distrib- 
uted throughout all classes of society. 
Perhaps the most important economic 
development of our times is the in- 
crease in the income of the middle 
class of the American people. Un- 
employment is at a minimum figure. 
Taxes have restricted the earnings of 
the very rich. But the wages of the 
working man have doubled. 

In 1946 the average wage in the 
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auto industry was $1.34 an hour; in 
1954 it was $2.19 an hour. The aver- 
age wage throughout American in- 
dustry today is $1.92 an hour, with 
bricklayers, electricians, plumbers, 
and carpenters receiving $3.13 to 
$3.63 an hour. Fringe benefits in the 
form of pensions, insurance, and paid 
vacations, add about 20 to 60 cents 
an hour. Average take-home pay of 
factory workers is $72 a week. Some 
of the major industries have assumed 
the responsibility of the guaranteed 
annual wage for all workers. Al- 
though the cost of living has gone 
up 14 per cent since 1950, wages have 
kept ahead by rising 35 per cent. 

The average annual income of the 
American family has reached a new 
high level. In 1941 it amounted to 
$2,210; in 1949 it was $3,270; in 1955 
it was $5,520. Eliminating the farm 
income figures, we estimate the aver- 
age income of the American nonfarm 
family at $6,390 a year. About 41 per 
cent of American families have an 
income of $5,000 or more — up more 
than 50 per cent over the proportion 
with that income a decade ago. Since 
1950 the number of families earning 
between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
has increased 80 per cent. 

There are still some eight million 
consumer units receiving less than 
$2,000 a year. Many of them are 
farm families, which have income in 
produce; others are the very young 
wage earners or those living on part- 
time jobs or on pensions. Not all who 
earn the larger wages and salaries are 
as well off as they would like to be. 
More expensive tastes are easy to 
acquire, and the indebtedness of the 
American people has risen from $55.6 
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billions ten years ago to $199.5 bil- 
lions today. Nevertheless, they seem 
able to enjoy more of the good things 
of life than any generation before 
them. 


The Church Has a Share. The chief 
beneficiaries of the new prosperity 
are the members of the middle class — 
the workers and the craftsmen, the 
proprietors and the businessmen. Our 
church has long drawn a considerable 
portion of its constituency from this 
very group. Some reminders about 
the privileges of Christian steward- 
ship might therefore be in place. The 
church has a right to expect a more 
substantial expression of financial in- 
terest in its work than it could expect 
ten years ago. 

In 1953 over 1 per cent of the in- 
come earned in the United States, or 
about $2.5 billions, was contributed 
to the churches of America. A check 
of Protestant church contributions 
showed that giving increased by 60 
per cent in the period 1947-58. To- 
day among Protestant church bodies 
with more than a million members, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod ranks first in average contribu- 
tions per member. But this does not 
tell the whole story. Most of the in- 
creased giving has gone toward the 
needs of the local parish. While the 
synodical work has expanded, its pro- 
portionate share of the church mem- 
ber’s dollar has declined. In 1929 the 
synodical budget received 12 per cent 
of all money contributed; in 1955, 
only 7.5 per cent. 


Living Is More Comfortable 


Advantages of the Machine Age. 
The increased purchasing power of 
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the American people has been accom- 
panied with a proliferation of com- 
forts and conveniences during the 
past decade. Science has provided 
new tools for work, new gadgets for 
simplified housekeeping, new foods, 
new clothing materials, new devices 
of all kinds. 

Farming has undergone a mechan- 
ical revolution. Today we need only 
12 per cent of our population to pro- 
duce all our food. Yet we are enjoy- 
ing luxury diets available only to 
kings and millionaires a few decades 
ago. Four out of five chemicals now 
used on farms were unheard of in 
1945. With the help of machinery the 
processes of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting have been considerably 
altered. With the help of chemistry 
and of soil studies, crop yields have 
multiplied as though by magic. Mar- 
keting of farm products has been pro- 
foundly affected by new techniques 
in packaging and in preparing frozen 
foods, a development largely brought 
about in the past ten years. 

Refrigerators, telephones, washing 
machines, electric irons are standard 
equipment for eight out of ten homes. 
Dishwashers, home freezer units, 
power tools, air conditioning systems 
—a whole host of devices are now 
available to make life more pleasant. 
World War II stimulated the rise of 
entire industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of synthetics, electronic de- 
vices, and other tools for better living. 
Typical of the decade is television, an 
experimental venture in 1945 which 
today serves three fourths of Amer- 
ican families owning television sets. 

The conquest of disease has made 
giant strides in ten years. The Second 
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World War popularized the “wonder 
drugs,” such as sulfanilamide and 
penicillin. Other drugs, like ACTH, 
cortisone, and the so-called “tranquil- 
izers,” made their appearance on the 
shelves of American medicine cab- 
inets less than a decade ago. Nine 
out of ten prescriptions filled in drug- 
stores today are for drugs not yet 
commercially available in 1940. New 
surgical techniques have been per- 
fected. Hospitalization-insurance and 
health-insurance policies are now 
commonly accepted in the household 
budgets of the American people. 


Materialism and Spiritual Realities. 
The challenge to the church in the 
new and comfortable ways of living 
which our age has produced is a sub- 
tle one. The blessings of the Lord in 
these innovations are certainly cause 
for gratitude, and where the church 
can employ them in its program, it 
should do so. Television has already 
demonstrated its possibilities for the 
preaching of the Gospel in a totally 
new medium. The central air con- 
ditioning of church buildings is re- 
garded in many places as no less 
important for the congregation than 
central heating. 

But this is an age of hedonism, and 
man can easily wrap himself up in the 
gadgetry and material advantages of 
the times. When human ingenuity 
has succeeded in conquering time and 
distance with jet planes and toll 
roads, when the research laboratories 
are pouring forth thousands of new 
ideas each year to triumph over the 
petty annoyances and routine tasks, 
it is difficult to keep the affections of 
church members set on things above. 
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Self-indulgence becomes tempting in 
our present-day environment, and 
soul-searching becomes a discourag- 
ing duty. Man’s cleverness assumes 
a greater importance than God's 
mercy. Science seeks to make the 
supernatural outmoded. The hope of 
a hereafter pales before the multi- 
colored reality of a paradise on earth. 
The church has always had the 
privilege of lifting the vision of the 
people above the temporal and mun- 
dane to the eternal and spiritual. This 
service is urgently needed in our time. 
A re-emphasis on God’s standard of 
values is important for Christian peo- 
ple surrounded on every side by the 
materialistic standards of an ad- 
vanced civilization. Comforts and 
conveniences do not in themselves 
answer basic human problems. Liv- 
ing may be easier, but it is more 
hectic and full of more vivid tempta- 
tions. The crime rate has been stead- 
ily going up during the last eight 
years. Mental illnesses, tensions, and 
inquietude of heart seem to increase 
as physical discomforts decrease. 
Only the one thing needful can touch 
the souls of men and give them the 
peace and love and hope for which 
a merciful God has intended them. 
If there is one lesson which people 
with plenty need to learn over and 
over again, it is the grace to share 
their blessings. We who have re- 
ceived so much from the open hand 
of God must become aware of our 
duties of love toward our brothers in 
need. The church can strive to keep 
its members mindful of their fellow 
men everywhere and can point out 
avenues of mutual helpfulness. 
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The Beginning of Another Economic 
Revolution Is Here 


This Thing Called “Automation.” 
During the past ten years industry 
has spent $233 billion on new plants 
and equipment in the United States. 
These figures taken by themselves tell 
of an economic groundswell of major 
proportions. But inside the factories 
and offices of the land another revolu- 
tionary change has been going on 
almost unnoticed by the American 
public. That is the introduction of 
automation. 

The word “automation” was appar- 
ently —and fittingly—coined by a 
vice-president of Ford Motor Com- 
pany in 1945. It implies the use of 
machines to run machines. In the 
Industrial Revolution of the 18th cen- 
tury, power-driven machine tools re- 
placed human muscles in production. 
In the age of automation, which has 
dawned during the last few years, 
machines have been devised to re- 
place, in production, the human brain 
and nervous system. With automa- 
tion every step in the productive pro- 
cedures, including routine judgments, 
machine settings, and the processing 
of data formerly done by man, is 
handled by machine. Thus, in an 
Illinois bakery, no human interven- 
tion, from the mixing of ingredients 
to the wrapping of the finished loaf 
of bread, is required. In New York 
a great glass plant has 14 monstrous 
machines, each manned by one 
worker. With these machines it is 
capable of producing, in one contin- 
uous process, 90 per cent of the glass 
light bulbs used in the United States. 

While the application of automa- 
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tion will necessarily be limited to 
larger industrial concerns engaged in 
mass production, it will have a pro- 
found effect on our economic system. 
It will put a high premium on tech- 
nically trained and skilled workmen. 
It will require steady production for 
long periods of time and stable, pre- 
dictable markets. It will increase the 
productivity per worker and augment 
supplies of consumer goods. Business 
will seek fixed economic conditions, 
and labor will seek an annual wage. 


Shorter hours for labor appear to 
be inevitable in the immediate future. 
Already the average workweek has 
declined from 47 hours in 1938 to less 
than 40 hours today. Some labor 
unions have set for their goal in 1960 
the 7-hour day and the 35-hour week, 
with no corresponding decrease in 
weekly wages. Automation will there- 
fore bring special demands to bear 
on the educational system. More 
technical training at the college level 
will be needed for new kinds of jobs, 
and more training in the use of leisure 
time will be needed for new kinds of 
workweeks. 

A Task for the Church. The church 
has an interest in the economic life 
of its members. It must supply them 
with a perspective of the vocation of 
a Christian and of his motives in mak- 
ing a living. It must also help them 
receive an education in areas which 
are as important to their spirits as 
technical training is to their hands 
and brains. It must guide them in 
spending their leisure time profitably 
for themselves, their families, and 
their church. 

With increased freedom from the 
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demands of earning a living, Christian 
men and women should be ready for 
additional hours of service to the 
Lord in the local congregation. The 
problem for the church will be to 
enlist their interest in parish projects 
and to give them training for effective 
lay activity. The creative energies of 
individuals with special talents should 
be channeled by the church into 
beautifying its services and buildings 
and into administering the physical 
plant of the parish. Skills for teach- 
ing, for serving as lay missionaries, 
for working with social unfortunates, 
for providing clerical assistance, for 
ministering to the sick —all of these 
skills should be employed for the 
glory of God and for the well-being 
of His children. 

In a highly mechanized society, 
with efficient operations needed to 
maintain a margin of profit, human 
values may be sacrificed in the pur- 
suit of economic goals. The church 
can never be mechanized or auto- 
mated. It will always be concerned 
with the uniqueness of each person. 
It will always need to exhort and 
comfort and encourage each soul. It 
will always have to provide the con- 
tinuing reminder of the individual's 
responsibility to God as well as the 
continuing reassurance of God’s love 
for the individual. 


Atomic Energy — Cloud with 
a Silver Lining 

A New Power. In 1900 coal pro- 
vided the nation with 70 per cent of 
its industrial energy. Today oil and 
gas provide 60 per cent of the na- 
tional energy. Tomorrow the prin- 
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cipal source of energy will be derived 
from the atom. 


Atomic energy made its debut as 
a dreadful weapon of war just a dec- 
ade ago, in 1945. For most of the 
past ten years the peacetime applica- 
tions of atomic energy have been a 
by-product of the security needs of 
the country. Until 1954 about 90 per 
cent of the activity in this new area 
was devoted to weapons, and only 
10 per cent to industrial uses. Never- 
theless, the advancements made in 
devising techniques for employing 
atomic energy as man’s tool as well 
as his weapon have been notable. 
The successful experiments with the 
atomic power plant in the submarine 
Nautilus point the way to future uses 
of this energy for transportation. 
Buildings in the United States and 
Great Britain are being heated with 
atomic energy. Electric power sta- 
tions using atomic energy are under 
construction in Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago and are already at work in 
England. Medical application of ra- 
dioactive materials derived from the 
production of atomic bombs is saving 
more lives each year than were lost 
in the first atomic blast over Hiro- 
shima. 

More than a million people in the 
United States are making their living 
in occupations associated with the 
production of atomic energy. Over 
$5 billion are invested in atomic en- 
ergy industries. Since the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 an increasing 
number of industrial applications of 
this new source of energy is under 
development in private concerns. But 
in the meantime the destructiveness 
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of the A-bomb has been multiplied 
since it was first exploded, and its 
uses in warfare have become diversi- 
fied. The H-bomb has been success- 
fully exploded to provide a destruc- 
tive power of more than 20 million 
tons of TNT, as compared with 20,000 
tons of TNT in the blast of the first 
A-bomb. These ultimate weapons for 
man’s destruction have become the 
standard arms in the arsenals of the 
great nations. They contain a dread 
potential for international suicide, 
surely a disconcerting prospect. 


A New Alternative. The task of the 
church in an atomic age must be 
clear. The contrast in alternative 
choices which atomic energy provides 
resembles the contrast between the 
quick and the dead. On the one 
hand, man has available a terrible 
means of destruction. On the other 
hand, he has waiting for him a ser- 
vant for the alleviation of human toil 
and misery. Inasmuch as the giant 
sword of total destruction hangs sus- 
pended over the world, the church is 
called on to work with ever greater 
urgency. Only as men are moved by 
the Prince of Peace into pathways of 
peace can the peoples of the world 
avoid a holocaust of atomic warfare. 
Only as men are motivated to employ 
atomic energy for the welfare of man- 
kind will this new tool be fully ap- 
preciated as the gift of a gracious 
God. The challenge that comes to 
the church through atomic energy is 
magnificently simple. It must work 
and pray that men everywhere will 
see the silver lining in the familiar 
mushroom-shaped cloud of the atom 
blast. 
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THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 
IS UNCHANGED 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The World Has Certainly Changed 


Political changes have occurred in 
the world with bewildering rapidity 
during the past ten years. Countries 
which were free before World War II 
have disappeared behind the iron 
curtain of Russian communism. Po- 
land, East Germany, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia are among the 
nations drawn into the Russian orbit 
as satellites. The bamboo curtain of 
Oriental communism has separated 
China, North Vietnam, Tibet, and 
North Korea from the rest of the 
world. 


A number of new nations have 
come into being since 1945. India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Libya, 
Israel, Jordan, Ceylon, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, South Vietnam, South Korea, 
and Western Germany have achieved 
their independence. The backward 
nations of the world are in ferment, 
and dependent peoples are deter- 
mined to become recognized in world 
councils. The Bandung Parley of 
1955, representing 29 Asia-African 
countries, which contain over half the 
world’s population, was symbolic of 
the new spirit of nationalism among 
the non-Caucasian_ peoples. 


World alignments have shifted since 
a decade ago. In 1945 the United 
Nations began with the hope and 
prayer of millions of people express- 
ing a fervent longing that it might 
become an instrument to preserve the 
peace. But war and strife continue. 
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The United Nations has fallen short 
of expectations. Two armed camps 
have emerged to maintain a delicate 
balance of power, one led by the 
United States; the other, by Russia. 
Cold war between these ideologies 
has occasionally, for instance in 
Korea, flared into hot conflict. The 
United States has had to abandon its 
traditional role of isolation from the 
problems of the world. To preserve 
itself and the cause of free nations, 
it has formed alliances with Atlantic 
and Pacific and the South American 
communities. The enemies of the 
United States during World War II — 
Germany, Japan, and Italy — have be- 
come its friends; its friends of that 
war — Russia and China—have be- 
come its enemies. In one decade the 
political world has been turned up- 
side down. 

There have been significant changes 
of a political nature within our own 
country too. The death of President 
F. D. Roosevelt in 1945 ended an era 
of experimentation, of bold govern- 
mental activity, and of far-reaching 
social legislation. We have passed 
from the New Deal of President 
Roosevelt through the Fair Deal of 
President H. S. Truman to the “mid- 
dle of the road” program of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Democratic 
dominance of the national scene for 
twenty years came to an end with 
President Eisenhower’s election in 
1952. The Republican administration, 
while continuing many of the policies 
of its predecessors, represents a con- 
servative approach which seems to fit 
the prevailing mood of the American 
people. 
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The Working Atmosphere of the 
Church Has Changed 


If the past decade was one of 
marked change in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political environment, it 
was also a period of considerable 
change in attitudes toward religion. 
World War II, the Korean War, the 
insecurity of the present age of anxi- 
ety have turned millions of people 
from indifference or hostility to re- 
ligion to curiosity about it and inter- 
est in it. Membership in the churches 
of America was held by about 47 per 
cent of the people in 1945. Today 
church membership is claimed by 
about 60 per cent of the people. 
Among adults the proportion may be 
as high as 75 per cent. Approximately 
100 million people belong to a church. 

Evidence of increased religious in- 
terest, in addition to nominal mem- 
bership on church rolls, is everywhere 
at hand. The widespread reception 
of the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible; religious columns appear- 
ing in greater numbers of newspapers 
and magazines; prayer chapels erected 
in the United Nations headquarters 
and in the halls of Congress; the 
growing popularity of religion courses 
on college and university campuses 
as well as of the study of techniques 
by which religious instruction can be 
given in public schools; the huge in- 
vestment in Hollywood Biblical epics; 
the hit-parade nature of religious 
songs on the jukeboxes — all these 
represent a stirring concern about 
matters of religion in American life. 

In some ways the changed attitude 
toward religion is advantageous for 
church work. The Christian witness 
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at least receives a respectful hearing. 
But the renewed religiosity of the 
American people needs to be scruti- 
nized with care. Many are apparently 
not seeking God so much as they are 
seeking reassurance. In a day of over- 
whelming change they would like to 
believe that religion can somehow 
guarantee the status quo. If the right- 
eous prosper, then it would seem 
smart to become “righteous” in order 
to enjoy continuing prosperity. The 
friendship of the “Man Upstairs” 
would appear to be a valuable asset. 

Instead of a conviction, religion has 
become a vague assent to religious 
ideas. Most people accept the idea of 
a heaven, but few conceive of a hell. 
Most people recognize that they are 
not as good as they might be, but few 
will acknowledge the reality of sin 
and the inadequacy of their efforts at 
salvation. There is little sense of com- 
mitment. There is little decisiveness, 
little confronting the “either-or” of the 
Cross, which is the fundamental de- 
cision a Christian must face. 

The Seminarian of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, put it this way: “At 
one time the world fought the faith; 
now it stifles a yawn.” And it quotes 
E. Stanley Jones as observing that our 
modern world has been “inoculated 
with just enough of the Christian 
faith to keep it from ever catching 
the real thing.” 

In this setting, religion loses its 
“punch.” It becomes a moralistic 
dogma. It has no compulsive quality. 
It is a kind of pattern without much 
significance to the souls of men. It is 
tragically superficial and desperately 
misleading. 
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The Church Has a Big Job Ahead 


It is hard for any of us to accept 
the inevitability of change. We like 
to have the course of our lives con- 
tinue in accustomed paths. The more 
rapid the changes in our environ- 
ment, the more anxiously we cling to 
the known and the familiar. The 
church, insofar as it is made up of 
human beings, resists change in much 
the same way. 


In one sense, of course, the church 
cannot change. It is dedicated to the 
glory of the Triune God, who says: 
“I am the Lord, I change not.” It 
preaches a single message from one 
generation to another, from one epoch 
to another: “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, today, and forever.” It 
studies the Word of the Lord, “which 
liveth and abideth forever.” No mat- 
ter what transpires in the world 
around it, the church has this promise 
of its Master: “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

But the world in which the church 
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must do its work does shift scenes 
and does provide new settings at 
a quickened tempo. The church must 
therefore re-emphasize the old truths 
but with a new application. It must 
preach the same Gospel but through 
new media of communication and to 
people who live in new relationships 
with one another. It must offer the 
solutions of God to the problems of 
men, but it has to recognize the new 
kinds of conditions which create those 
problems. 


The “Big Change” of the recent 
years has set an array of challenges 
before the church. The nature of 
these challenges ought to be studied 
in detail, and plans to meet them 
should be formulated with wisdom 
and determination. It is a good era 
in which to live, putting us on our 
mettle, trying our faith, provoking 
our imagination in the work of the 
church. We say, then, for our courage 
and our confidence: “Change and de- 
cay in all around I see. O Thou, 
who changest not, abide with me!” 


INTEREST IN ScIENCE. — Children ask more questions about science than 
any other subject, according to a nation-wide survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The survey included 6,313 pupils in Grades 4 through 8, 
4,531 parents, 212 teachers, and 169 librarians. It was directed by J. Harlan 
Shores, professor of education. He found questions about science running two 
to one ahead of questions about other school subjects. At the library, grade- 
school children are looking up information about science more than information 
on any other field, and in reading choices science subjects are among the top 
three fields. Shores has reported that the survey findings indicate that science 
needs are not being fully met and that the interest in the subject shown by 
grade-school pupils is not being fully exploited. — Science, May 1955. 


Doxssin Was Dancerous. — Even at its dangerous worst, the automobile, 
proportionately, has never been as great a killer as the horse. In 1909, for 
example, 3,850 persons lost their lives in accidents involving horses and horse- 
drawn vehicles. The horse was not driven more than 500 miles a year. On 
a mileage basis, compared with the automobile’s average of 10,000 miles a year, 
the horse was twice as deadly as the automobile. — Recinatp M. CLEVELAND 
and S. T. Wit1amson in The Road Is Yours. 


Teacher Training Prior to 1857 


A. C. STELLHORN 


One hundred years ago, at its Fort 
Wayne Convention, October 14—24, 
1857, The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod established its first 
“Schullehrer-Seminar” (teachers sem- 
inary). It is this event that we are 
commemorating during the present 
calendar year. 

The Chicago Teachers Conference, 
then consisting possibly of five men, 
if we count three who were teaching 
at Addison, had petitioned the Synod 
for a teachers seminary geographi- 
cally separated from a seminary for 
pastors; and the Addison congrega- 
tion had offered substantial help in 
establishing such an institution in its 
area. Milwaukee already had a sepa- 
rate teachers seminary, which was 
opened early in 1855 and continued 
till the fall of 1857, being in operation 
almost three years. But it was a pri- 
vate undertaking by Pastors F. Loch- 
ner, L. Dulitz, and Ph. Fleischmann, 
assisted by Teachers Christian Diez 
(musician) and Eckert. It had been 
opened with a view of turning it over 
to the Synod soon. Milwaukee may 
have favored locating its seminary in 
the Chicago area. 

But William Sihler convinced the 
Synod that the teachers seminary 
should be integrated physically and 
scholastically with the Fort Wayne 
seminary, which had trained pastors 
and teachers since its establishment 
in 1846 and of which he was the 
director. Also, the Fort Wayne sem- 
inary needed a professor for its pre- 
paratory department; he could, at the 


same time, take over the directorship 
of the teachers seminary. Finally — 

In answer to the fear that this might 
curtail the instruction of the teacher- 
training students, it was pointed out 
that the English Academy, to be 
opened soon in connection with the 
Seminary [it was opened on Novem- 
ber 16, 1857] would offer those stu- 
dents an excellent opportunity to take 
one or the other of its courses and 
especially to acquire an indispensable 
knowledge and ready use of the Eng- 
lish language. 

The Synod took over the Milwau- 
kee seminary, called Rev. Ph. Fleisch- 
mann as a professor, established an 
English academy, called Mr. A. Suter- 
meister of Boston as its teacher, and 
gave the Fort Wayne seminary the 
following constituent departments: 

Theological Seminary: William Sih- 
ler, professor of theology and director 
of the institution (he was also pastor 
of the Fort Wayne congregation); 
August Craemer, professor of the- 
ology. 

“Proseminar,’ or Preparatory De- 
partment: Philip Fleischmann. 

Teachers Seminary: Philip Fleisch- 
mann. 

English Academy: A. Sutermeister.2 

All departments were housed in the 
same building. The English academy 
was closed before 1860.2 The Theo- 
logical seminary and its preparatory 
department were moved to St. Louis 


1 Synodal-Bericht 1857, 357—359 (Re- 
print). 

2 Synodal-Bericht 1857, 371 (Reprint). 

3 Synodal-Bericht 1860, 81. 
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in 1861, and the St.Louis college 
department (gymnasium) was moved 
to Fort Wayne the same year. 
This overcrowded the Fort Wayne 
building, and the teachers seminary 
had to find separate quarters, first in 
downtown Fort Wayne and then just 
south of the city, until it was trans- 
ferred to its own first building at 
Addison, Ill., in 1864. 

But there was teacher training prior 
to 1857. That story is to be told in 
this article. 


PERRY COUNTY AND ST.LOUIS, MO. 

Teacher training began in 1848, as 
did also the training of pastors. It 
was at a time when there was as yet 
no Fort Wayne seminary, no Missouri 
Synod, no Lutheraner, no Franconian 
settlement in Michigan, no connection 
between the Saxons in Missouri and 
Lutherans in Indiana and Ohio, no 
trained teachers at work in the nine 
congregations in Missouri and Illinois 
served by Saxon pastors, except for 
J. F. Ferdinand Winter at Altenburg 
—the other schools being taught by 
theological candidates or the pastors. 

It all started with a farewell letter 
that Mr. Ahner; Sr., wrote to his con- 
gregation in St. Louis, which he had 
served as a deacon. Being out of 
work, Mr. Ahner decided to move to 
Perry County. In his letter, which 
was read to the voters’ assembly on 
May 20, 1843, he “expressed himself 
warmly on his privilege of serving the 
congregation, on the great value of 
pure preaching, and on teacher train- 
ing.” * Immediately there was a gen- 
eral discussion “of the necessity and 


4 Minutes of Trinity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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possibility of preserving the so-called 
college” in Perry County. 

The term “so-called college” was 
appropriate. The school had really 
never deserved to be called a college. 
Announced at the time of its opening 
in 1839 as an “Instruction and Train- 
ing Institution,” it was at first at- 
tended by seven boys and three girls, 
ages 5 to 15 years, all except three 
below 14 years. These children were 
instructed by a faculty of four uni- 
versity graduates: Rev. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther and Candidates J. F. Buenger, 
Ottomar Fuerbringer, and Theo. 
Brohm. The intentions of the foun- 
ders were good. They realized that 
they had only the humble beginning 
of something far greater. In a letter 
of Ottomar Fuerbringer to Franz 
Delitzsch in Germany, September 7, 
1839 (several months before the 
building was dedicated on Decem- 
ber 9, 1839), it is stated that this was 
only the beginning of a Gymnasium 
(classical high school), but that the 
plans were, if students and money 
were later available, to develop the 
school into a university with a theo- 
logical seminary. (See Lutheraner, 
1939, 52). In Germany a Gymnasium 
was a secondary school with a nine- 
year course; it prepared for entrance 
into a university. 


However, instead of progressing, 
the school declined. Before the first 
year was up, the original log cabin 
was vacated, and thereafter it was 
used as a dwelling. Rev. Walther had 
withdrawn on account of illness. 
Cand. J. F. Buenger had accepted 
a call as teacher of the parochial 
school in St. Louis, being installed 
August 2, 1840. Cand. Ottomar Fuer- 
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bringer had assumed a pastorate at 
Elkhorn Prairie (Venedy), Ill, Au- 
gust 20, 1840. Cand. Theo. Brohm 
was afflicted with a tenacious fever. 
“Hence,” Rev. G. H. Loeber of Alten- 
burg reported later, “he was asked by 
me to move into my house, and after 
he had complied and to our great joy 
regained his health with the help of 
God, both of us undertook the instruc- 
tion of our pupils, but with Brohm 
teaching the larger number of periods. 
Thus it was that for several years we 
fostered the mustard seed of our small 
college in all unanimity in the local 
Altenburg parsonage, until Candidate 
Brohm received a call to a pastorate 
in New York City (1843); where- 
upon, for a half year, I continued the 
instruction largely alone, while a few 
periods were taken over by my dear 
neighboring fellow pastor, Rev. Keyl 
of Frohna.” > 
This was the condition of the “so- 
called college” in early summer 1848. 
It was still a private high school, not 
a seminary. It had no building, but 
was continued in the Altenburg par- 
sonage. Its purpose was general 
Christian education. The institution 
seemed to be in danger of closing. 
But after that farewell letter of 
May 20, 1843, Trinity in St. Louis and 
the Perry County congregations, par- 
ticularly Altenburg, came to the res- 
cue. On June 22 Pastors Loeber and 
Gruber of Perry County and Fuer- 
bringer and Schieferdecker of Illinois 
attended a meeting of Trinity Church 
in St.Louis. All were agreed that 
“the need for such an institution is 
clear.” There was talk of moving the 
school to St. Louis, but this was re- 
garded impossible. It was then sug- 
gested that “it be made an institution 
of the Lutheran congregations in 


5 Lutheraner, Vol. 1, No. 24. 
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St. Louis and Perry County, in order 
that it might have greater firmness.” 
A called instructor was considered. 
Candidate Jacob J. Goenner was at 
the time teaching his own private 
Lutheran elementary school in the 
“upper part of St. Louis.” He was 
considered a possible candidate, and 
a few days later he was elected. 

The minutes of Trinity Church in 
St. Louis for June 26 contain these 
significant statements: “The entire 
congregation regards it necesary that 
a college be established (“errichtet” ) 
which teaches those branches of 
learning that are necessary for the 
training of Lutheran pastors and 
school teachers, including the ancient 
languages. In the opinion of the local 
congregation, the college should be 
established (“errichtet”) in Perry 
County, but only for the time being.” 


The Preparation of a Building 


The next step was to provide a 
building in Perry County. This was 
done during the summer of 1848. By 
September 4, Rev. G. H. Loeber re- 
ported to St.Louis: “Everything is 
now ready at Altenburg for the re- 
ception of Candidate Goenner.” Ac- 
cording to Loeber’s diary, the log- 
cabin home of his deceased sister, 
located a short distance north of 
Altenburg, had been raised to two 
stories and made into two rooms, that 
it might serve both the instructor as 
a dwelling and the college for instruc- 
tional purposes. This was the first 
actual seminary building (Loeber 
called it a “college house”). It was 
later moved to the Altenburg church 
grounds and a protective roof placed 
over it. 
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The Instructors, Students, and Course 


Goenner, now referred to as “Rec- 
tor Goenner” (meaning director or 
headmaster), probably inherited three 
older students from the former insti- 
tution. Our guess is that they were 
Franz Julius Biltz, J. A. F. W. Muel- 
ler, and Christoph Heinrich Loeber, 
all three of whom were graduated as 
pastors — Mueller in 1847, Biltz in 
1848, and Loeber in 1849. They had 
attended the former school from its 
beginning in 1839. Rev. G. H. Loeber 
refers to “three older students, ages 16 
to 20,” as constituting the upper class 
in 1845. There was then also a second 
class of “five younger students, ages 
11 to 14.” Who attended in the fall 
of 1848 is veiled in historical secrecy. 
But if Goenner had only three stu- 
dents, and even if he had eight, he 
could have easily accommodated 
them in his “college house.” 

However, by 1845 there were four 
instructors for the eight students then 
in attendance. The latter may have 
been taught in part at four different 
places, though this is not certain. In 
the upper class, Rector Goenner 
taught the languages, including Eng- 
lish, and Scripture in the original. 
Rey. E. G. W. Keyl of Frohna taught 
theology, church history, and Con- 
fessional writings. Frohna is two miles 
from Altenburg. Rev. G. H. Loeber 
of Altenburg taught Christian doc- 
trine, exegesis, German composition, 
catechetics, psychology, logic, French, 
and mathematics. The lower class 
participated in some of these courses. 
In this class, Rector Goenner taught 
Latin, Greek, English; while Loeber 
taught German composition, cate- 
chism, narration, declamation, geog- 
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raphy, history, arithmetic, geometry, 
and drawing. Teacher J. F. Ferd. 
Winter of Altenburg taught singing 
and piano in both classes.® 


Teacher Training 


The course was designed for the 
training of both teachers and pastors, 
and, in addition, the general educa- 
tion of laymen. From expressions of 
Loeber and Walther it appears that 
teacher training received due em- 
phasis. At that time, when referring 
to the college, they commonly spoke 
of it as “an institution for the train- 
ing of teachers and pastors,” naming 
teachers first. What is more, the 
pastors, too, had to be trained as 
teachers, for practically all of them 
had to teach school. The choice of 
office depended largely on personal 
inclination and talents. One student 
of the Perry County college, Ferdi- 
nand Fischer, who finished his train- 
ing in St. Louis, may be considered 
a teacher graduate. He was called to 
teach at Frohna and served till 1865.7 


Teacher Training in St. Louis 


In 1847 the newly organized Mis- 
souri Synod made the Perry County 
college its own and moved it to Saint 
Louis in December 1849. Here it was 
incorporated as “Concordia College.” 
As in Perry County, it continued to 
serve the threefold purpose of train- 
ing pastors, teachers, and laymen up 
to 1861.8 In that year the college de- 


6 Lutheraner, Vol. 1, No. 24. 

7 History of the Frohna Congregation, 
Souvenir, 1914. 

8 Cf. “Lutheran Secondary Education in 
St. Louis,” Luraeran Epucation, October 
1948. 
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partment was transferred to Fort 
Wayne, and the theological depart- 
ment of the Fort Wayne seminary to 
St. Louis, making the St. Louis insti- 
tution solely a theological seminary. 

During its first year the St. Louis 
institution had an enrollment of 19. 
By 1856 it was 52 — seven of these in 
the seminary and forty-five in the 
college department. During the first 
six-year period, 94 students had en- 
rolled, and 42 had again left the in- 
stitution — eight of the latter as grad- 
uate pastors. Among the 94 enrollees, 
eight appear to have served as teach- 
ers. August C. Burgdorf was one of 
them. First he taught elementary 
school at Red Bud, IIl., and at Zion 
of St. Louis. Then he served many 
years as principal of the first St. Louis 
Lutheran high school and the Wal- 
ther College, rounding out a tenure 
of 50 years of teaching. Another was 
Heinrich Bewie, forefather of the 
later Bewies in our Synod. Another 
was Ch. August Mennicke. There 
were still others. In several cases the 
evidence is not specific enough to 
publish a complete list. Nor was the 
list of students supplemented up to 
1861. This much is clear, however, 
that St. Louis did prepare a number 
of teachers.® 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Fort Wayne was a second center 
of teacher training. There William 
Loehe of Germany caused a seminary 
for pastors and teachers to be estab- 
lished in 1846. This was also before 
the Missouri Synod was organized. 
The primary purpose of the institu- 
tion at first was to offer a short, prac- 


9 Lutheraner 12, 140 (1856). 
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tical finishing course to men from 
Germany who already had completed 
their academic work. Soon, however, 
the training of American men became 
the main purpose. 

The seminary was opened with 
eleven students sent to America by 
William Loehe under the leadership 
of Candidate C. A. W. Roebbelen. 
Three of the eleven were soon to 
graduate as teachers. J. G. Wolff be- 
came the first trained teacher of Saint 
Paul’s School in Fort Wayne in Jan- 
uary 1847. The Synod took over the 
seminary in 1847. Up to 1857, 79 pas- 
tors and 15 teachers had been grad- 
uated. This is the list of teachers and 
the years of graduation: 

1847: J. G. Wolff 

1848: Casper Ulrich 

Johann Pinkepank (later a 
pastor ) 

Andreas Zagel (later a pas- 
tor ) 

1849: Johann Seitz 

Julius Koch 

1850: Johann Kaeppel 

1852: Friedrich Schachameyer 

1853: E. Kundinger 

Otto Ernst 

1854: H. Wedel 

Chr. Luecke 

1855: A. Kirsch 

1856: G. Brandstettner 

1857: Chr. Matthes 1° 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Teacher training in Perry County, 
St. Louis, and Fort Wayne, prior to 
1857, was combined with the training 


10 “50-jaehriges Jubilaeum des Concordia 
Seminars zu Springfield, Ill, 1846—96” 
(incl. a history of the Fort Wayne semi- 
nary), pp. 193—195. 
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of pastors. This had its own partic- 
ular value, but it also had distinct 
disadvantages. For one thing, it had 
not produced enough teachers. The 
reason was probably not the greater 
attractiveness of the pastorate, for in 
nearly all cases a pastor had to serve 
also as a teacher. In comparison, the 
teacher’s office entailed far less work 
and might have appeared more at- 
tractive. 

No, the reason was something else. 
Congregations were fast multiplying 
and calling for men to serve as pas- 
tors and teachers. The seminary 
courses had to be predominantly the- 
ological and pastoral to meet the 
great demand for pastor-teachers. Let 
us see what Fort Wayne said about 
this in 1857: 

It is known that our institution at Fort 

Wayne, from the beginning, was to 

train Christian young men in part as 

pastors and in part as school teachers, 
according to their particular talents, 
although most of the pastors emanat- 
ing from this institution had to take 
over the office of the teacher as well. 
However, because it was necessary to 
give main attention to the preparation 
for the office of a pastor, the fact that 
comparatively few young people were 
trained for the office of teacher was 
unavoidable, and the urgent needs 

(for teachers) were not met.11 

“The urgent needs were not met.” 
The parochial schools had increased 
from 14 in 1847 to 114 in 1857, and 
many of them were in need of full- 
time teachers. It was for this reason 
that the pastors and teachers of Mil- 
waukee, mentioned in the beginning 
of this article, undertook to conduct 
a teachers seminary. Here, for the 
first time, we had separate teacher 


11 Synodal-Bericht 1857, 357 (Reprint). 
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training; but it was a private, not 
a synodical school. It was a lowly 
beginning, but the brethren were in 
great earnest about it. The institution 
had some older men and some 
younger boys as students. Of the 
former, the following were graduated 
in the nearly three years of its opera- 
tion: C. Bodemer, L. S. Deffner 
( grandfather of Prof. Emil H. Deffner 
of River Forest), Peter Nickel, and 
August Wilde. 


An official announcement of the 
opening of the seminary was made in 
an article by the three pastors.12 The 
following more detailed account was 
given in a 1932 special number of the 
Spectator, on the occasion of the 75th 
anniversary of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. 


In January 1855 they established a 
private teachers seminary in their city 
and issued requests for students and 
support. Their congregations became 
interested in the enterprise and prom- 
ised substantial aid. The so-called 
Runge House, located on Wells, near 
Fifth Street, about half a block from 
the present Milwaukee Auditorium, 
was rented, scantily furnished with a 
few tables and chairs, and hurriedly 
transformed into an educational insti- 
tution. It was not a boarding school, 
however, the students being quartered 
with the pastors and members of local 
congregations. An old piano was 
purchased for $75 and paid for in 
installments. The school began with 
eleven students; six of them were 
Bodemer, Schoenfeld, Bellin, Riebling, 
Wilde, and Eggers; Bodemer was the 
first graduate of this seminary; other 
graduates were Deffner, Nickel, and 
Wilde. The instructors were Pastors 
Lochner, Dulitz, and Fleischmann and 
Teachers Eckert and Diez. Classes 
were at first held in the homes of Pas- 


12 Lutheraner 11, 180. 
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tors Lochner and Dulitz, where four 
of the students also boarded; the sub- 
jects taught were: Catechism, German, 
English, Arithmetic, History, Geo- 
graphy, Drawing, Penmanship, Piano, 
Violin, and Singing. Since some of 
the students were not yet confirmed, 
they attended the parish school in the 
morning and the seminary in the after- 
noon. In 1855 the Northern and Cen- 
tral Districts approved of the work 
done in this seminary. 


Separate teacher training under the 
auspices of the Synod began when 
the latter took over the Milwaukee 
seminary in October 1857 and com- 
bined it with the seminary at Fort 
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Wayne as a separate department; and 
when Prof. Philip Fleischman arrived 
in Fort Wayne with four Milwaukee 
boys on November 10, 1857. 

Both prior to 1857 and since, the 
training of Christian teachers has evi- 
denced the interest of our Christians 
and their spiritual leaders in the full- 
time Christian school and the careful 
indoctrination and training of the 
youth. The Lord has richly blessed 
this wholesome attitude in the form 
of spiritual strength for the individ- 
ual, the home, the church, and the 
Synod. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— The secret of happiness is not in doing what one likes, but in liking 
what one has to do. — JAMEs M. Barrie. 

— The best use of life is to spend it for something that outlasts life. 

— Nature passes out neither rewards nor punishments — just consequences. 


— Oblivion is overpopulated by people who permitted the opinions of other 
folks to overrule their belief in themselves. 


—A poor man can be happy, but no happy man is poor. 
— A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops. — 


Henry ADAMS. 


— Confidence is a thing not to be produced by compulsion. Men cannot be 


forced into trust. — DANIEL WEBSTER. 


— Not doing more than average is what keeps the average down. 
— “Whoever builds a fence always fences cut more than he fences in.” — 


EMERSON. 


— Ignorance has something to be said for it. It gives rise to about nine 
tenths of the world’s conversational output. 


— The chains of habit are too weak to be felt until they are too strong 


to be broken. 


—To get through the hardest journey we need only take one step at 
a time, but we must keep stepping. — Megiddo Message. 


— I live every day as if this were the first day I had ever seen and the last 
I were going to see. — WiLt1AM Lyon PHELPS. 


— God will not look you over for medals, degrees, or diplomas, but for 
scars and callouses. — ELBERT HusBarp. 


— Every one of us is of some use —if for nothing better than to serve 


as a horrible example. 


— Nations walk to the plenitude of their greatness with the same gait they 
walk towards education. If education flies, nations also fly. — Smuon Botivar. 


— The road to success is dotted with the most tempting parking places! 


Patriotism 


LENORE BEK 


Patriotism is the love one has for 
his country and the devotion one 
shows to its welfare. It begins with 
the love and respect one has for his 
family and home. It spreads to love 
of the place where one was born and 
reared, and extends to love of one’s 
country. As the feeling of belonging 
in the home, town, state, or country 
develops, one’s desire to support their 
authority and to promote their inter- 
ests increases. 

To be patriotic and love our own 
country and people does not mean 
that we should not like people of 
other countries and races. A _ true 
patriot will respect other nations and 
will help them whenever possible. He 
will therefore support the work of the 
United Nations, CARE, the Red 
Cross, and other agencies. 

A true patriot will obey his coun- 
try’s laws, respect its flag, honor its 
heroes, and strive to be a good citizen. 
This is without doubt the finest trib- 
ute one can pay to one’s country. 
Patriotism, like religion, to have force 
and deep meaning, should be a part 
of everyday living. 

We must know our country’s his- 
tory in order to appreciate the privi- 
leges of citizenship. We must read 
books and magazines which instill 
noble ideals and inspire heroic living. 

In learning patriotism we are not 
confined to the limits of any one sub- 
ject. Patriotism may be fostered by 
the study of literature, music, art, 
geography, as well as history and 
civics. Instruction in patriotism 
should occur throughout the entire 
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school year. The month of February 
with its patriotic holidays is an ideal 
time to put special emphasis on 
patriotism. 

How can a teacher of the primary 
grades promote patriotism? At this 
grade level, even though we are work- 
ing with little children whose abilities 
are very limited, we can use various 
opportunities to good advantage. For 
example, we will want to honor 
Americans, such as George Washing- 
ton, Betsy Ross, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. They deserve our respect for 
the great things they have done for 
our country. The following is a list 
of activities that one can arrange for 
children of the primary grades to 
assist in carrying out a unit on these 
heroes: 

Read stories about the lives of Lin- 
coln and Washington. Barefoot Abe 
and General George the Great by 
Sadyebeth and Anson Lowitz, and 
Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’ 
Aulaire, are excellent books for little 
children. Read them to the children, 
and let them dramatize scenes from 
the stories. Interesting results can be 
obtained by encouraging young chil- 
dren to make up their own plays. 

You will want to costume the plays 
with simple things the children can 
make themselves. Hats for General 
Washington and his soldiers can be 
made from rectangular pieces of black 
construction paper folded in the tra- 
ditional manner. With the same kind 
of paper make a hat for Lincoln. First 
cut the one-piece oval brim; then cut 
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a piece for the crown, bend the two 
ends together, in stovepipe fashion, 
and staple; finally, snip with scissors 
at base of crown, spread the pieces, 
and paste or staple to the inner edge 
of brim. 
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of the broomsticks. Secure a card- 
board box that would make a good 
size for a television set. Have an 
opening in the back so the roll is re- 
movable. Cut out an opening for the 
screen. Cut two holes on each side 


WASHINGTON’S HAT 


(Fold in half) (Fold along the 


dotted lines ) 


(Turn up the 
shaded portion ) 


LINCOLN’S HAT 


gets 


Have the children make pictures 
depicting the scenes from the life of 
Washington, Lincoln, or Betsy Ross. 
Paste these pictures on a roll of paper. 
Saw off two old broomsticks. Paste 
or tack the ends of the roll to each 


TV Set 


of the box to insert the broomstick 
with the roll of pictures. Turn the 
one broomstick to make the scenes 
move, and you have a TV show de- 
picting the life of Lincoln or Wash- 
ington. The TV set can be used later 
for other activities. 


THINGS TO MAKE 
CANDY BOX. — Coffee tin painted 
blue and striped up and down diag- 
onally with red sticky tape. Put bands 
of white sticky tape around the top 
and bottom. 


BANK (Lincoln’s hat). —Orange- 
juice can painted black with a strip 
of black paper around lower edge for 
hatband. Paste circle of black paper 
or felt on open end for brim. Circle 
should measure twice the width of 
can. Make coin slot with screw driver 
and hammer. 
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Bank (Patriotic) 


BANK. — Orange-juice can painted 
red, white, and blue, with stars pasted 
all over it at random. Paste open end 
of can on large, heavy paper star. 
Make coin slot with screw driver and 
hammer. 

There are various other activities 
that one can do with the class, such 
as drawing and coloring patriotic 
symbols, impersonating patriotic char- 
acters, learning the pledge to the flag, 
knowing how to salute the flag, mak- 
ing finger puppets for plays, and 
Bank (Lincoln’s Hat) learning patriotic songs. 


Wuy Tuey Exist. — There are “educational wastelands,” not because we 
educate too many too highly, but because we educate too few and each not 
enough; not so much because schools are doing the wrong things, but more 
because they have not yet learned to do the right things well; not because 
schools are under the control of anti-intellectualists, but because schools and 
colleges have a tough time resisting anti-intellectual forces in our society; not 
because we are controlled by “an interlocking directorate of educationists,” 
but because we are engaged in a hard and often losing struggle to get teachers, 
buildings, and facilities of the quality we need. — Ernest O. MELBy. 


Tue Botrrom. — The lowest possible state to which I could sink would be 
the one in which, before I died, I could say: I do not care whether the world 
is better for my having lived. — Grorce BucHANan in Passage Through the 
Present. 


“I Trusted in Thee” * 


L. G. BIcKEL 


Text: I trusted in Thee, O Lord. 
I said: Thou art my God. My times 
are in Thy hands. (Ps. 31:14-15) 

A memorial service is designed to 
honor the memory of the departed 
and to recall the services which he 
was privileged to render in the King- 
dom. Both the Old Testament and 
the New Testament repeatedly stress 
the importance of remembering God’s 
mighty acts in history, for in dark- 
ness dwelleth a people which knows 
not its annals. 

God has chosen not to act imme- 
diately in the world, but mediately 
through men. This is true both in 
His kingdom of power and in His 
kingdom of grace. He selects men to 
carry out His will. 

We are His instruments. Our de- 
parted brother, father, and teacher 
was such a servant of the Lord. 
Dr. Stelzer and his devoted wife were 
dedicated to doing God’s will in their 
stations in life. 

The words of the psalmist express 
the philosophy of life of our brother 
and sister now fallen asleep: “I trusted 
in Thee, O Lord. I said: Thou art my 
God. My times are in Thy hands.” 

The Stelzers came to Seward nearly 
thirty years ago. Dr. Stelzer served 
here for nearly half the period of the 
existence of the college. He has left 
a definite imprint on the history and 
character of Concordia. He served in 


* Address by Dr. L. G. Bickel at the 
memorial service for Dr. and Mrs. Theodore 
G. Stelzer, delivered in the Concordia 
Chapel, Seward, Nebr., on October 17, 
1956. 


the spirit of our text. He trusted in 
the Lord. He was willing to give of 
his time and of his talents in service 
to Concordia. His was a devoted 
service. 

During twenty-five years of inti- 
mate association with Dr. Stelzer as 
a fellow teacher and a neighbor I can 
testify to his consistent and insistent 
dependence on God’s grace, mercy, 
and help in all the vicissitudes of his 
professional and personal life. He be- 
lieved and lived by the motto of our 
text: “Thou art my God. My times 
are in Thy hands.” 

The life and work of a long-time 
and leading member of the faculty of 
Concordia College will properly and 
fittingly remain in our memory be- 
cause of the contribution he made 
to the development of the school in 
music and education. That record is 
written in the pages of history and 
in the memory of his students and 
his colleagues. 

There was one common element in 
the lives of the past leaders of Con- 
cordia, irrespective of the varied gifts 
and talents they possessed, which 
marked them as true teachers and 
leaders — their manifest trust in the 
Lord. We think of Weller, Schuelke, 
Link, Brommer, Haase, and Stelzer. 
They were men of vision, men of 
courage and ability — all dedicated to 
a common cause. What made them 
men of worth and value in the work 
of the church was their trust in God. 
They worked in the full confidence 
that their labors were not in vain in 


the Lord. 
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“I TRUSTED IN THEE” 


Those of us who remain, whether 
members of the faculty or of the stu- 
dent body, live and work in a great 
tradition. The men and women who 
preceded us and who finished their 
course are to serve us as examples of 
trust, of faith, and of dedication to 
the cause of Christ. They have set 
a pattern for us, since our goals are 
the same as theirs. Our God is the 
same as their God. His purpose for 
our lives is the same as for theirs. 
The memory of their spirit and their 
achievements should inspire us to 
consecrated service and _ profound 
trust in our Lord. 
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We honor the memory of these men 
of faith and trust. We thank God for 
having given our college leaders and 
associates of deep convictions and of 
consecrated service. We number 
among these our brother and our 
sister in Christ, Theodore and Hattie 
Stelzer. 

May their memory live among us 
and inspire us to the trust and faith 
they showed while they lived among 
us so that we too may join the psalm- 
ist and say: “I trusted in Thee, 
O Lord. I said: Thou art my God. 
My times are in Thy hands.” 


PEN SWIPES 


© Managing a classroom according to democratic principles has advantages. 
A primary teacher was urged by curious members of her class to explain the 
difference between a “boy cat” and a “girl cat.” Her evasive tactics only 
brought forth more inquiries. Finally a little boy suggested that they vote on 
it. Silly as it seems, the process may be preparation for adult life. Many 
citizens go to the polls and cast ballots without knowing the candidates and 


their principles, policies, and practices. 


@ The Philosophical Library has published a Dictionary of American 
Synonyms. Here are some of the entries: 


EDUCATE, v. rewash, brainwash 


EDUCATED, adj. bibliophagous, longhair 
EDUCATION, n. anti-integration, clinical approach, community college, 
essentialism, blackboard jungle, humanics, mock-up, teleteaching, trivial- 


ism, brainwashing. 


TEACHER, n. essentialist, hitmaker, muscle-builder, Prophet of Doom, 


longhair, egghead. 


® “During the past year nearly every school building has been overcrowded 
— many rooms with seats for 60 have had from 70 to 120 pupils in attendance 
— many sitting upon the floor and platforms — others standing and sitting by 
turns, making it impossible for teachers in such rooms to do justice either to 
the pupils or to themselves.” Where was this first printed? In the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Board of Education, Chicago, 1864—65. 


® The following was taken from Capper’s Weekly. — My friend, Susan, has 
three active children. One day she was playing cowboys and Indians with 
them when I stopped in for a visit. As the boy leveled his gun at his mother 
and yelled “Bang!” she slumped to the floor and lay collapsed in a heap. When 
she did not get up, I hurried to see if she was all right. As I bent over her 
anxiously, she opened one eye and sighed, “Sh-h, I always do this. It’s the 


only chance I get to rest.” 


Trash or Treasure? 


Jacx L. MmpENDORF 


The last time you were in a doctor's 
office or the barbershop did you no- 
tice what reading material was avail- 
able for those who were waiting? If 
you have visited a drugstore or news- 
stand recently, you probably saw the 
trashy magazines or comic books tak- 
ing up valuable space. Maybe you 
have wondered why they carry the 
seal of approval of the Comic Maga- 
zine Association of America. 

Let's go back to 1958, when 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, M.D., pub- 
lished his best-selling book, Seduction 
of the Innocent (New York: Rinehart 
and Co.). This book is the result of 
seven years of scientific investigation 
by Dr. Wertham. It is thoroughly 
documented by facts and cases and 
gives the substance of his opinion on 
the effects that comic books have on 
the minds and behavior of children. 
He directed his book specifically 
against comic books that depict 
crime, whether the setting is urban, 
Western, science-fiction, jungle, ad- 
venture, or the realm of supermen, 
horror, or supernatural beings. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE INFLUENCE 
OF COMIC BOOKS ON READING 
HABITS OF CHILDREN? 

Dr. Wertham believes the comics 
have come to play a significant part 
in what he presumes to be the decay 
of our culture. If this assumption is 
correct, then we as church workers 
must consider them as an evil exert- 
ing a great influence on the minds, 
emotions, and personalities of our 
children. 

Wertham contends that in paper, in 
language, in art, and in ideas our 


civilization is giving to the child not 
its best but its worst. His investiga- 
tion of causes of juvenile delinquency 
led him to conclude that in the up- 
surge of violence among juvenile de- 
linquents comic books of the crime 
variety have played a tremendous 
role. 

Dr. Wertham has also concluded 
that the increase in reading difficulties 
in our country is traceable to the 
comic books. He states that comic 
books spell the death of reading be- 
cause they provide a child with wrong 
or harmful instead of constructive ex- 
periences. A child does not have to 
read a comic. He needs but to follow 
the pictures to get a cheap emotional 
thrill from the story. Comics harm 
the development of the reading proc- 
ess. They represent a low-grade 
literacy; they adversely influence the 
creative abilities of children. The 
spelling is often faulty, and the pres- 
entation is extremely poor in style 
and language. 

At the time his book was published 
there were some 425—450 comic titles 
coming out every month. The sale 
reached the astounding total of 75 
million to 100 million copies. This 
means children and adults were read- 
ing at least 900 million copies a year. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 
SINCE THENP 
On October 26, 1954, twenty-four 
comic-book publishers formed the 
Comic Magazine Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and announced the adoption 
of a new code of ethics, known as the 
Comic Code Authority. A New York 
magistrate, Judge Charles F. Murphy, 
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is its administrator. By the fall of 
1955 Judge Murphy and his staff had 
done an admirable job. What brought 
this aboutP Along with Wertham’s 
book, leaders in religion, education, 
journalism, law, medicine, pyschiatry, 
as well as laymen all over America, 
rose up to drive the dirty books off 
the newsstands. Some localities or- 
ganized campaigns against them by 
exerting pressure on the local news- 
stands and drugstores. Sixteen states 
and various cities adopted laws trying 
to regulate the sale of crime comics. 
Through the efforts of local groups, 
such as parent-teacher associations 
and junior chambers of commerce, 
the cleanup has come about. The 
annual sale of comic books has been 
reduced to $48 million, just half of 
what it was three years ago.1 

Judge Murphy’s contract, how- 
ever, expired in October 1956, and 
he decided not to continue as the 
head of the Comic Code Authority. 
Maybe some of the publishers who 
previously printed the undesirable 
comics were dissatisfied with the loss 
of revenue and the restrictions im- 
posed. It will be interesting to see 
whether crime comics will stage a 
comeback. It might be wise to keep 
a close tab on the comic book market 
to see what happens. 


WHAT ELSE CAN WE DO 
ABOUT IT? 

Weeding out bad comics is only one 
way to work toward creating a more 
wholesome reading climate for chil- 
dren. Now we had better think about 
what we have to offer in the way of 
healthful and constructive reading. 


1 Newsweek, October 24, 1955. 
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There must be something to take the 
place of the trashy reading we want 
children to ignore. 

Along with the undesirable litera- 
ture the publishing industry has pro- 
duced more good books for children 
than ever before. Sales for 1956 were 
up 27 per cent. The type and the 
illustrations are beautiful, and the 
books stir the imagination. They are 
readily available to the majority of 
the children. Beside the new books, 
the classics are being reprinted with 
easier-to-read print and better art 
work. 

Public libraries are near enough for 
us to make use of them, but what do 
we find in the children’s room? No 
doubt there are many out-of-date, 
old, unattractive books of no special 
interest to our children. How about 
our school libraries? Are there enough 
books for reading just for fun? Are 
they old, out of date, and unattrac- 
tive? 

At this point we should like to offer 
some suggestions as to how we can 
help provide good literature for our 
children. 

Because childhood is so brief, it is 
assumed by some people that the ex- 
periences of childhood are relatively 
unimportant. Yet we know that child- 
hood is the impressionable and form- 
ative period of life. The impressions 
of childhood are lasting, and the sum 
of its impressions forms the pattern 
followed in adulthood. As Solomon 
said (Prov. 22:6): “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” 

Some people think of children only 
as potential adult readers and there- 
fore feel that it does not matter 
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greatly what children read so long as 
they do much reading. In her book 
Your Child’s Reading Josette Frank 
presents the point of view that a nor- 
mal child from a normal home will 
not be adversely affected if some 
comic books or some of the series 
books, such as the Bobbsey Twins, 
are part of his reading diet. This 
point of view can be held so long as 
excellent reading matter makes up 
the bulk of the reading program. But 
if children regularly read some of the 
worst books and magazines offered to 
children today, certainly nothing but 
harm can come from the procedure. 
It is just as important for educators 
to know what children read as it is 
for them to know how to teach the 
children to read. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR CHILDREN 
READ? 

Children should have books that 
have worth, books of wisdom and 
understanding, books of knowledge, 
books through which they can grow 
in Christian faith. We know that chil- 
dren must grow and change both in 
mind and in body. Therefore, the 
reading which they do should arouse 
their interest and stretch their mind. 
If regularly assigned reading matter 
does not do this, children will use 
comics, television, and other media of 
communication for their pleasure. 


GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING 


Our own attitude toward reading 
is important in guiding children’s 
reading habits. Let us conduct a self- 
evaluation. 


1. Do I read books of good taste for 
pleasure and with skill? 
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2. Am I aware of the great store of 
good children’s books? 


3. Do I regularly read reviews of new 
books in my professional magazines 
or newspapers? 


4. Do I browse among books for my- 
self and for my children in book- 
stores and libraries? 


5. Do I have available bibliographies 

of books for children? 

Having considered our own atti- 
tudes, let us now examine our role as 
teachers in guiding our children in 
their reading. The why of the teach- 
ing of reading is clearly divided into 
five major goals which from begin- 
ning experiences to independent read- 
ing of adulthood should set the direc- 
tion of our efforts. These goals are: 

1. Guide pupils to know when what 


they read is satisfying and to their 
advantage. 


2. Guide pupils to know how to select 
what to read. 


3. Guide pupils to read skillfully what 


is selected. 


4, Guide pupils to appraise critically 
the content in terms of its intended 
use. 


5. Guide pupils to know how to use 

ideas gained from reading.? 

To accept and achieve such goals 
means that the teacher’s role is de- 
cisive and crucial. A teacher will help 
each child to become an active, criti- 
cal reader, one who will enjoy read- 
ing and will read widely. He will 
help him throw off propaganda and 
false ideas dangerous to faith and 
morals. He will teach him to be wise 
in selecting and using ideas gained 
from his reading. 


2 Roma Gans, Guiding Children’s Read- 
ing Through Experiences (New York: 
Columbia University, 1941), p. 3. 
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WAYS OF STIMULATING READING 
In the Home 


Most children begin to enjoy read- 
ing in the home. Our little children 
just won't go to bed without a story. 
They crawl into our laps or sit beside 
us on the bed and literally devour 
a Bible story or whatever we choose 
to tell them. 

But what happens to this joy when 
the children get to be of school age? 
It seems parents often stop reading 
to the children when they start school. 
Parents often relapse into their own 
earlier nonreading habits or they give 
the child a book and tell him to read 
it himself. Parents are very much con- 
cerned about the eating habits, the 
health, and the physical development 
of their children, but often they seem- 
ingly neglect the growth of the mind. 
We provide space in the home for 
every kind of activity — television, 
a playroom, a utility room — but pro- 
vide no space for reading. In far too 
many homes, reading, Bible reading 
included, has never been a family 
activity. There is little talk about 
books or ideas because neither books 
nor ideas seem to be entertaining. 
The notion of reading aloud to a 
family of older children would be 
met with embarrassment in many 
homes. Fred Hechinger put it well 
when he said: “Unless books, news- 
papers, and magazines are part of 
the living room furniture, they won't 
be part of the furniture of the child’s 
mind.” 

We can do much in order to help 
parents with such problems. We can 
work through parent-teacher confer- 
ences, casual meetings at church. We 
can improve other opportunities at 
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our disposal in the congregation. We 
could begin by helping parents see 
the need for family worship, where 
all take a part through reading God’s 
Word and thinking aloud. We can 
also make available lists of books suit- 
able for gifts at Christmas and for 
birthdays. We can make lists of new 
books found in the school library for 
parents to suggest to their children. 
We can set up displays of the library’s 
new books at every PTL meeting. We 
can sponsor book bazaars. We can 
give short talks on reading and its im- 
portance to organizations within the 
church, such as men’s clubs and 
ladies’ groups. 


In School 


Reading to Children. — There 
should be time every day in all grades 
for the teacher to read a well-chosen 
story aloud to the children. It does 
not have to be long. Ten minutes or 
a chapter a day is enough. A teacher 
who reads well can brighten a dull 
day for children. 

Certain requisites, however, should 
be observed. You should never read 
a story you genuinely dislike. It is 
well to read a story aloud for yourself 
beforehand to check on your voice, 
diction, and dramatic presentation. 
Of course, you should choose only the 
best stories and poety. Newberry 
Award Winners or Caldecott Winners 
could serve. Be sure to enjoy them 
yourself and to share the enjoyment 
with the children. 


Book Reports? —Many of us did 
not like to write book reports when 
we were in school, because they were 
difficult to do and seemed to take 
away the real enjoyment of reading. 
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Beginning teachers often ask for writ- 
ten book reports, but soon they find 
that they have a dislike for reading 
them. Many pupils copied their re- 
ports from the book jackets or else- 
where without determining why they 
liked or disliked the story. Book re- 
ports interfere with the enjoyment of 
great stories. If formal book reports 
are to be used, they should be shared 
with the class by putting them on the 
bulletin board or by discussing them 
in class. 

Besides the formal report, there are 
many other ways to check on reading. 
Oral sharing with the class is better 
and stimulates more interest. Retell- 
ing parts of the story will stimulate 
the class to find out more about it. 
Panel discussion of the same book 
with older children makes for an in- 
teresting story period. 

Set a Time for Reading. —Some 
time during the day should be set 
aside for free reading. Once a week, 
in place of the regular reading lesson, 
the teacher should institute a time of 
absolute quiet when a child can be 
lost in the book of his own choice. 
This will provide the teacher with an 
opportunity to check on reading in- 
terests and to help a child develop 
a better taste in reading. 

A teacher must be well acquainted 
with children’s books in order to 
direct reading into channels helpful 
to each child’s needs and abilities. 
The teacher who knows books suited 
to children’s needs can capture the 
interest of any child with books which 
fill his particular needs. 

To improve literary interests and 
tastes we must start where the child’s 
interest is at the moment. Starting 
with what a child enjoys does not 
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mean that he needs to stay there long. 
To speak disparagingly of what a 
child enjoys will bring almost certain 
failure to the attempt of raising the 
level of enjoyment. The amount and 
character of a child’s voluntary read- 
ing is a test of his ability to learn to 
appreciate good books. 

We know we don't have time to 
read all the books published for chil- 
dren. Therefore if we read those 
books recommended by certain book- 
lists, we read the best books available, 
and this is what we want. 

If teachers read more books for 
children, their respect for children’s 
literature will grow. The values of 
personal reading and evaluation can 
be more easily transmitted to a child 
in a direct way without the use of 
“gimmicks” or by saying: “You should 
read this because it’s good for you.” 
Children will sense the love and re- 
spect you have for good books, and 
their interests and tastes will develop 
proportionately. 

RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF INTEREST 
agate Mildred L. “Children’s Books 
fou, Ti i ike.” : 

Noronha: 100, ne — 

Hickey, Margaret. “Mothers Enforce Clean- 


up of Comics,” Ladies’ Home Journal, 
January 1957, p. 19. 

“100 Best Books for Children,” McCall's, 
November 1956, p. 42. 

Marx, Hilde. “A Clinie in Comics.” This 
Day, September 1956, p. 16. 

EXCELLENT BOOKLISTS 

Growing Up with Books; 200 books which 
every child should have a chance to read 
and enjoy. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 86, N.Y. $8.15 a 100. 

American Library Association. Basic Book 
Collection for Elementary Grades, 6th ed., 
1956. 

The World Book, “Literature for Children.” 
Reprints available. 


Physical Education in the Lutheran Elementary School 


Mar.LIN ZOBEL 


Better education to make _ better 
Christians is the goal set for all our 
elementary schools. But can we hope 
to achieve this goal unless we educate 
the “whole” child? Many teachers 
seem to think that schools exist for 
the purpose of training the mind only. 
They seem to think, “If only the stu- 
dents brought their minds and spirits 
to school and left their bodies at 
home!” Progress has been made 
toward removing this concept, but 
a greater emphasis on a well-planned 
and well-administered physical-edu- 
cation program is needed in our ele- 
mentary schools. 

You've heard the saying “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
This old proverb is as true today as 
when it was first spoken. In order to 
maintain themselves in efficient work- 
ing condition, students must devote 
some time to recreation and especially 
to pleasurable physical exercise, even 
though schools have been established 
for serious academic work. In order 
to provide for these physical activities 
the school should promote an exten- 
sive physical-education program, or- 
ganized and administered to take care 
of all the students regardless of the 
interests they may have. 

God gave these children a body for 
a purpose. The teacher is there to 
help the children care for that body. 
Hence, the school should be used by 
the teacher to help the children de- 
velop the body. Unless the principal 
and the teachers take time and effort 
to plan and organize a physical-edu- 
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cation program for their school, they 
have failed in their desire to give 
these children a “whole” education. 

It is the function of the elementary 
school to help every child develop 
a sound body and normal mental atti- 
tudes. Physical education is a part of 
general education, and as such it 
shares in contributing toward making 
the child better able to take his place 
in society. 

All schools include a recess period 
in their curriculums. Many of our 
teachers regard this recess period as 
being equal to a physical-education 
period. It is far from it. It lacks the 
two principal requirements that every 
good physical-education program 
must have. Every program must be 
well planned and well administered. 


A WELL-PLANNED PROGRAM 

The planning of a physical-educa- 
tion program may seem involved at 
first glance. But a program, suitable 
for our elementary schools, can be 
simple if full use is made of material 
and time. Every program must con- 
tain certain fundamentals. Let me 
briefly touch on some of these. 


Objectives: Every program, no mat- 
ter how brief or how extensive it may 
be, must be pointed toward a certain 
goal. Every program must be used to 
develop the individual for (1) physi- 
cal fitness, (2) skill in performance, 
(3) betterment of character and per- 
sonality, and (4) appreciation of 
physical activity. Unless a program 
can achieve these aims, it is not 
a well-planned program. 


of physical education. No one activity 
can give complete development. Vis- 
orous activity as well as other activity, 
individual activity as well as team 
activity, must be included. The pro- 
gram must include calisthenics and 
gymmastics as well as games. The 
program must inclde fundamentals 
as well as competition. 

In organizing the physical-educe- 
tion program, it is well to let the most- 
and, if possible, teach the classes in- 
cluded in the program. No program 
tives if each teacher in the school 
plans his own separate program. 
A program must be a unit and must 
be pointed toward development from 
grade“to grade. One break in this 
plan of development may ruin the 
entire program. Very few programs 
reach the proposed objectives, even 
if planned by an expert, when they 
are carried out by other 
Personality difficulties, lack of knowl 
edge, lack of capability and interest, 
will handicap teachers in the attempt 
to carry out a program planned by 
someone else. 

The only way to insure complete 
success of a is to institute 
departmental teaching. Only by plac 
ing a trained person at the head of 
the physical-education and 
classes can the objectives be fulfilled. 


Equipment: Supplying sufficient 
equipment for the program is prob- 
ably the most difficult Most 
of our elementary schools are not ade- 
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quately equipped te conduct an ex 
tensive program. Bat every scheal 
has some facilities or may obtain 
them. Our schools have fallen far be- 
hind in providing physical education 
for our children. We have 
failed to make physical recreation im- 
portant enough to our people so that 
they will want.to supply the needed 
available to us, it is next to i 
to convince a person of the need for 
more and better equipment. No 


school is so inadequately equipped 
that a helpful program could not be 
worked out. 


program are interest in the 

and Knowledge of the subject. If the 
people who work in physical edeca- 
tion have an interest in it, they will 
take an active part in administering 
and conducting it. If just ane leader 
fails to do his part, either because he 


teachers in our schools have the 
knowledge to plan or conduct a phys- 
ical-education program. For this rea- 
son each school should strive toward 
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the unity which the planner of the 
program has attempted to achieve. 
These changes in the class material 
destroy the continuity of the program 
throughout the entire school and thus 
hinder the achievement of the desired 
objectives. 

The same conditions would not be 
present in a departmental arrange- 
ment. The planner and executer of 
the program knows the program’s 
capabilities. He knows why each 
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activity and each item is allotted so 
much time and not any more nor any 
less. The originator of the program 
knows his subject. He knows why he 
planned his program as he did. 

Elementary teachers should ap- 
proach their physical education pro- 
grams with understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and pleasure. They can improve 
and extend them. Each teacher can 
include physical education in the cur- 
riculum of his students. 


TRAINING For LIsTENING. — Our ten “worst” listening habits are identi- 


fied as: 


1. Calling the subject uninteresting. 
. Criticizing the speaker’s delivery. 
Getting overstimulated by some point within the speech. 


. Listening only for facts. 
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Trying to take all notes in outline form. 

Faking attention to the speaker. 

. Tolerating or creating distractions. 

. Avoiding difficult expository material. 

. Letting emotion-laden words arouse personal antagonism. 

. Wasting the advantage of thought speed over speech speed. 


Four basic principles which should be observed by the listener are the 


following: 


1. The listener, not the speaker, is primarily responsible for any learning 


which may take place. 


2. A speaker’s point must be fully understood before it can be accurately 


judged. 


3. The contribution of note taking to efficient listening depends upon the 


utilization of the notes taken. 


4, Sustained attention to oral discourse depends upon the listener’s con- 
tinual mental manipulation of its content.— NEA Journal. 


CurisTIAN Epucation Must INTEGRATE. — A Christian theory of education 
is an exposition of the idea that Christianity is a world and life view and not 
simply a series of unrelated doctrines. Christianity includes all of life. Every 
realm of knowledge, every aspect of life, and every fact of the universe find 
their place and their answer within Christianity. It is a system of truth envelop- 


ing the entire world in its grasp... . 


The present tendency in education to 


add religion to the courses of study is comparable to attaching a garage to 
a home. What the building of knowledge needs is not a new garage but a new 
foundation. — Epwin H. Rran, quoted by Frank E. Gaebelein in The Pattern 


of God's Truth, pp. 17, 18. 


A MEMO FROM MO 
Dear ANpy: 


Just finished reading the “Household Hints” in Woman’s Day. Fascinating! 
E. g., Mrs. C. H. of Pa. suggests that tattered latex dolls can be put into A-1 
shape with flesh-colored plastic tape. For this Mrs. H. got $3.00. 

(Funny, all I ever get back from magazines is my original contribution, 
augmented by a rejection slip. Oh, well, as you’ve often told me, “Where 
there’s a law of averages, there’s hope.” ) 

If nothing else, my off-beat reading inspired me to search my file of wisdom- 
jotted-down-on-envelopes-and-scraps-of-paper. “Perhaps,” I thought, “I can 
unearth some first- or at least second-class ‘Schoolhold Hints.’” And, lo, un- 
earth I did. 


Here’s one Ill head “Where Did I Read That?”: 


Ever vaguely recall reading something on the subject just assigned you 
by the conference? Instead of wasting time looking for it in back issues 
of magazines, why not go to your “This I Have Read” file? Here on 
3 x 5 cards you have noted title, author, source, and gist of the contents. 
For easy finding dividers separate these cards into general categories 
(e.g., “Furniture,” “School,” “Reading,” “Worship”). After reading 
an article or book, spend a few minutes preparing a card for it. You 
may save valuable hours in the future. (Such a file may even help you 
prepare a paper for LUTHERAN Epvucarion! ) 


No. 2 we'll call “What’s New at the G. O. P.?”: 


To discover what’s coming off the Federal presses (including items of 
direct interest to educators), drop a postal card to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 22, D.C., asking 
to be placed on the mailing list for the biweekly Selected United States 
Government Publications. It’s free. 


No. 3 — “Look, Mom, a Card from Teacher!”: 


Children like the mailman, especially at birthday time. Let the school 
supply each teacher with birthday cards. Then let the teacher list the 
big day for each of his pupils. Just before the day comes, pop a card 
into the mailbox. (P.S. Mark was born in July. Don’t forget him just 
because it’s vacation. ) 


“Welcome, and God Be with You!”: 


Mr. Principal, each child born to a congregation member is a potential 
pupil for your school. Show an early interest in him and his parents by 
writing a personal letter on school stationary to the happy-home-now- 
larger-by-one (or more). Greetings and best wishes help build bridges. 


“Now, in This Picture. .. .”: 
Use that color-camera bug to advance Christian education’s cause in 
your congregation. Outline a plot. Snap your agencies in action. Mount 
the results on slides. Use these and a taped or live commentary to tell 
your story. Use for PTL’s, service clubs, individual counseling. 


“A Blessed Christmas!”: 
Next December gather your staff, and send Christmas greetings to each 
family in the congregation and to nonmembers whose children attend 
your schools. Buy a distinctive card. Better yet, devise your own, put 
some colored ink in the trusty mimeograph, and let ’er roll! Use first- 
class mail — it’s only a penny more. 

Comments, criticisms, suggestions welcomed. But, please, Andy, no rejec- 

tion slips. These hints are still priceless. Ideationally yours, 

MO 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


WITH EVERY PRIVILEGE 
A RESPONSIBILITY — 
MEMBERSHIP IN LEA 
We imperfect, sinful mortals are 
permitted by God to serve Him in 
the teaching ministry. With this 
privilege goes the responsibility to 
“work modern.” The LEA can be 
the “growing edge” —the frontier of 
Christian education in the Missouri 
Synod. Yet so few of us share the 
thrill of pioneering through the LEA. 
Principals, pastors, fellow teachers, 
laymen, it’s getting late! To hesitate 
is sheer neglect of faithful steward- 
ship. Membership in the LEA gives 
each of us an opportunity to share 
in promoting — 
1. A living, 
system. 
2. Good Lutheran-Christian teaching 
and learning. 


8. Modem, sensible educational meth- 
ods and administration. 


Christian educational 


Become an active member today! 
How? By sending your name and 
address to Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation, 7400 Augusta St., River For- 
est, Ill. 

Principals, your leadership can do 
wonders. You can get all teachers on 
your staff to become members of the 
LEA. Each member of your board 


of Christian education and. each - 


officer of the Sunday school should 
be a member. (Note. — Many con- 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


gregations say yes immediately to 
paying for ali memberships when they 
see the need for sharing modern Lu- 
theran educational thinking through 
the LEA.) Principals, you are the 
key either to lock or to unlock the 
membership door. Let us see some 
active leadership on your part. Saint 
Luke’s Lutheran School, Chicago, re- 
cently sent in membership applica- 
tions for all nine members of its board 
of education. A congregation of the 
English District paid for memberships 
for fourteen leaders in Christian edu- 
cation: for the elementary school staff, 
the Sunday school officers, the chair- 
man of the youth committee, the 
board of education, and the pastor. 
This happened through the leadership 
of principals. 
USE WHAT WE HAVE 


Any Lutheran teacher eager to 
serve His Lord would gladly read, 
digest, and use the ideas found in 
Train Up a Child. This is the title 
of the 1956 LEA-NLPTL convention 
report. There are four excellent arti- 
cles presented at the very successful 
convention last August and geared for 
each of these areas of effort in Christ- 
centered education: 

1. Elementary school — “Improving 

the contributions of the Lutheran 
Schools to the Welfare and Growth 


of the Church,” by Walter Hart- 
kopf, M. A. 
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2. Sunday school — “Improving the 
Contributions of the Sunday 
Schools to the Welfare and Growth 
of the Church,” by Erich F. Brauer. 


8. Youth of the Church — “Improving 
the Program of Christian Education 
for the Teen-ager,” by Walter Riess. 


4. Boards of Education — “Basic 
Training for Local Boards of Chris- 
tian Education,” by Edwin K. 
Eckert, M.A. 

Here, then, is the “main course” of 
the mental and action-bound diet of 
our Synod’s local leaders in Christ- 
centered education. Use these articles 
as discussion topics in faculty, Sun- 
day school, and board meetings, as 
well as in “gab sessions” with fellow 
leaders in your congregation. Copies 
may be obtained by writing LEA at 
River Forest, Il. 


MODERN BILLING METHOD 

All who read this item, attention! 
You need not send cash to become 
a member. Merely send your name 
and address to the LEA, and your 
membership begins immediately. You 
will receive a statement. This is an 
effort to make it easy for you to “work 
modern” with the LEA. Tell others 
of this way of joining the servants of 
God who are marching forward to 
the job Christ has given. Help others 
arm themselves with up-to-date ideas 
on Christ-centered education for all 
agencies of the church. It’s easy. Say, 
“Yes, I’m in,” and ask others to send 
in their name now. Better still: if 
they hesitate, ask them whether you 
might do it for them. 


BORN TO SERVE 
Administrators, efforts are being 
directed toward another area of serv- 
ice by the LEA —the gathering and 
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sharing of programs of principals’ con- 
ferences in Synod. We realize the key 
position of our principals, and we are 
anxious to serve their needs. 

The LEA is also considering the 
possible formation of an administra- 
tors’ department of the LEA. This 
can happen only if the need is felt. 
If you are interested in obtaining, 
through such a department, “frontier” 
thinking on Lutheran Christian ad- 
ministration write to Lewis J. Kuehm, 
V.P. of the LEA, 5017 W. Warwick 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. The current 
thinking is to share practical plans 
for the solution of administrative and 
supervisory problems, so as to im- 
prove Lutheran teaching and learn- 
ing. If you feel the need, let us know. 

EO JOK. 

KNOW WHERE YOU'RE GOING? 


By this time you should have re- 
ceived your yearbook Readings in the 
Lutheran Philosophy of Education. 
Undoubtedly you have a philosophy 
of your own, even if it is not in print. 
Here you have it. The basic thinking 
of some of the eminent writers of our 
church has been bound into one vol- 
ume for your consideration. Any one 
of the articles would provide a stimu- 
lating basis for study by the faculty 
or board of education. Here your 
objectives are clearly defined. We 
may be heading for the same goal, 
but some of us are following a more 
circuitous route in reaching it than 
others. Are your aims clearly defined? 
May this yearbook weld us into a 
straight-aimed group. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND! 


Our spring monograph should be 
in your hands shortly, and the hope 
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is voiced that its message will assist 
in the formation of that school band 
you have been thinking about but so 
far been unable to initiate. Wm. F. 
Bertram, teacher and music director 
at Immanuel, Elmhurst, Ill. has 
edited a fine piece of work entitled 
Strike Up the Band. It certainly 
should provide an added impetus to 
the growing idea that instrumental 
music for children is a wonderful out- 
let and challenge. 


YOUR EXECUTIVE BOARD 
IS WORKING 

Again we are at full strength. The 
latest addition, the Rev. Roland Se- 
boldt, pastor of St. Paul’s Church in 
Oak Lawn, has been working with 
us for several months and has taken 
his place among the stalwarts. 

Prof. Ralph Reinke has assumed 
chairmanship of the board’s editorial 
committee, which is responsible for 
the LEA publications. Fresh from 
the teaching fields of Texas, he has 
brought with him real inspiration, 
zest, and zeal. He will make his mark 
in the educational work of our church. 

One of our teacher members, Wal- 
ter Dobberfuhl of Milwaukee, has 
been appointed publicity director for 
the LEA. He will be responsible for 
keeping the LEA in the news. Our 
goal of 2,000 members is still in effect, 
and with his help and with the help 
of all members, it can be realized in 
the near future. 

NOTES AND NEWS 

1. We are sure you will not want 
to miss the annual LEA-NLPTL con- 
vention, which will be held from 
August 4 to 6 at Concordia, River 
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Forest. The program, which was first 
presented to the LEA Board in its 
December meeting, promises to pack 
areal waHop. Obey that impulse, and 
clear those dates now. Details will be 
forthcoming. 


2. The constitution of the LEA has 
been reprinted for distribution. It will 
be sent with all new memberships and 
is available on request to any and all 
present members. 

3. The LEA, together with the 
authors of its tenth yearbook, The 
Exceptional Child and the Chris- 
tian Community, can take a bow. 
A book review, appearing in Chil- 
dren Limited, monthly newspaper of 
the National Association for Retarded 
Children, covered 18 inches of column 
space. Among the words of praise 
that the Rev. S. D. Regester offers 
are these: 


To develop the good points of this 
helpful and suggestive book would re- 
quire more than space permits. . . . 
The writers did not stop with the need 
for just accepting and understanding, 
but detailed the steps that can be 
taken by the Christian community in 
the development of exceptional chil- 
dren. ... What makes this yearbook 
so valuable is the sense of guilt it 
arouses in the reader and the stinging 
realization of how little the Christian 
community knows about the excep- 
tional child as well as the constructive 
suggestions as to what each member 
of the Christian community can do to 
make a better life for all who are ex- 
ceptional. What has been written 
needed to be written, and in just the 
way it was.... This is a “must” for 
all who day by day examine their 
Christian citizenship. 


Have you studied your copy? 
R. H.S. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: T. C. Appelt, John Choitz, Emil H. Deffner, Herbert H. Gross, Ralph 
Kirchenberg, Theo. Kuehnert, William Lehman, Jr., A. V. Maurer, Carl S. Meyer. 


RELIGION 


NINEVEH AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. By André Parrot. Translated from the 
French by B. E. Hooke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 96 pages. $2.75. 

The author is curator in chief of the French National Museums. In 1950 he was 
director of the Mari Archaeological Expedition. 

After a brief but engaging account of the archaeological operations in the “Assyrian 
Triangle” from the time of John Cartwright in the seventeenth century to 1932, when 
“the exploration of Nineveh, ‘that . . . great city,’ was completed,” the author proceeds to 
delineate the history of the great military power of Assyria, controlled from Nineveh, in 
its relation to the fortunes of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. His sources are Assyrian 
reliefs and inscriptions. Five photographs, seventeen drawings, and three very useful 
maps (the “Assyrian Triangle,” the site of Nineveh today, and the location of the monu- 
ments of Nineveh) contribute to rendering the reading of this booklet a profitable and 
pleasant experience. 

Several items are of singular interest: the mention of Nineveh in a cuneiform clay 
tablet in the form of an ideogram, i.e., “a fish drawn in the middle of a city, an obvious 
allusion to the goddess Nina, whose emblem it was” (p. 24) — one notes the “connection 
between Nineveh and Jonah”; the illustration of “the third man” (2 Kings 7:2,17) of 
the Assyrian chariot (p. 37), translated “lord” in KJV, “captain” in ERV and RSV; the 
interpretation of “Nineveh was an exceeding great city of three days’ journey” (Jonah 3:3) 
as referring to the area of the “Assyrian Triangle” (p.85); and the interpretation of 
Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, going up “against the king of Assyria to the River Euphrates” 
(2 Kings 23:29) to mean “towards the king of Assyria” — a solution of this vexing problem 
that occurred to this reviewer many years ago, but seemingly has not appeared before 
in print. es CoA. 

EDUCATION 


CATALOG OF FREE TEACHING AIDS (Revised Edition). By Gordon Salisbury and 

Robert Sheridan. P.O. Box 948, Riverside, Calif. 142 pages. Paper cover. $1.50. 

This booklet contains 858 sources from which free materials can be acquired for the 

classroom. The editors have indexed the materials under various subject-matter heads for 

easy reference. It should be a very helpful book for grade and high school teachers to 
have around. ime 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY. By Paul H. Mussen and John Conger. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 567 pages. $6.00. 


This co-operatively written book represents a reasonable approach to the study of child 
psychology in that it is concerned with the various aspects of growth as related items. 
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Throughout the book the main emphasis is on ways in which physical, intellectual, 
social, and emotional factors influence the development of personality. There is evident 
throughout the book an effort to integrate findings on child development with general 
behavior theory. 

Some of the questions which are given scientific treatment are: “Why and how does 
the child become the kind of individual he is? What are the innate, constitutional, and 
environmental sources of his habits, feelings, emotions, and attitudes? How are certain 
aspects of his personality learned? What are the origins of neuroses and maladjustments 
in children?” 

A worthwhile book, especially for those who need to be convinced or encouraged as 
to the importance of personality development as an outcome of education. A. V. M. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. By Leslie George Housden. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 406 pages. $7.50. 

A description of conditions in England regarding destitute children. The book is 
divided into three parts, dealing with the past, the present, and the future. The first 
part describes the appalling conditions under which many children were reared during 
the previous century. In Part Two present home life is described, which in many instances 
is still marked by traditions of the past. Cases of cruelty to children are cited which seem 
unbelievable in a culture such as England’s in our day and age. Part Three looks to the 
future by analyzing existing conditions and indicating changes for improvement. 

The author requests the thoughtful reader not to make hurried conclusions by assum- 
ing that cruelty to children has disappeared from our American scene of life. Although 
America has done much to correct that social evil, our American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children is still very active. 

The book deserves to be read by all interested in the welfare of children, who are 
the future of society at large and of the church. Dee 


PRINCIPLES OF ART TEACHING. By Ruth Mock. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1956. 96 pages. 


In recent years British art teachers in increasing numbers have adopted and proclaimed 
modern but sensible methods in elementary art education. Miss Mock’s book is another 
case in point. 

She agrees perfectly with the now common view that only the children’s original ideas 
and only creative art activities are worthwhile and educational, but that these principles 
certainly do not preclude the necessity for good teaching. Miss Mock points the way to 
exercising sound judgment in the selection of reasonable art materials and art techniques, 
consistent with existing circumstances and regardless of fluctuating fashions. 

Under such chapter headings as Materials, Subjects, Teaching, Infants, Primary Grades, 
Crafts, and Pictures in School the author compares the suitable with the unsuitable, proper 
with improper teaching. 

While we would chide her for some statements, e. g., that pencil and pen, too, are 
appropriate art tools in the lower grades and should be put to more frequent use generally, 
we can say that, aside from these, Miss Mock’s book can bring understanding and com- 
fort to anyone who wants to teach art in an acceptable, modern manner but is disturbed 
by the many innovations and short-lived fashions popping up every year. E. B.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY. By Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert. Fourth Edition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1956. 518 pages. $5.50. 


This is an extensively used basic college text. It is well organized. The presentation 
is concise, but it covers the field well. The author’s style is clear and interesting. Sections 
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have been revised, and several chapters have been rewritten. The author has drawn ex- 
tensively from studies in related social science areas. This fourth revision will extend the 
popularity of this book, which it deserves. TK, 


THE PROTESTANT CLERGY AND PUBLIC ISSUES: 1812—1848. By John R. Bodo. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1954. xiv and 291 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

Teachers of American History in high schools and elementary schools ought to welcome 
any authoritative treatment of the role of churches or churchmen in the American scene. 
Too many histories of our country neglect the story of the churches after the Colonial 
period. Dr. Bodo describes the attitudes and actions of a selected group of Protestant 
clergymen toward public issues (among them expansion, the Negro question, and the 
Indian question) in the period of growing sectionalism between 1812 and 1848. 

Voluntary societies, such as the American Bible Society and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, played a large part in the “theocratic pattern.” That 
pattern belongs to the fabric of American life. 

Between 1812 and 1848 the forefathers of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
came to this country. The author is not concerned with this. How did these public issues 
play a part in the organization of the Missouri Synod? They didn’t. However, they belong 
to the world in which that Synod was born and so should be of interest to Lutheran 
teachers. C.S.M. 

PHILOSOPHY 


GOD AND COUNTRY. By Charles Schoenfeld. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
119 pages. $3.00. 


The author seeks to determine the cause for the contemporary problem of disjunction 
between ethics and science. He proposes to find such a cause by means of psychiatric prin- 
ciples and philosophical method. It seems, according to Mr. Schoenfeld, that babies love 
their mothers because of the security they provide. But fathers also love mothers. This 
makes baby unhappy. He is forced to share. He is frustrated. To achieve peace of mind 
he conjures up the image of God and believes in Him. Even when he grows up, he clings 
to that faith, in spite of the fact that philosophers time and time again have proved there 
is no God, simply because his faith is a haven of refuge from all his frustrations. He never 
grows up emotionally. But, for that matter, neither do baseball players, actors, or supreme- 
court justices. Judges pass sentence in courts from a desire for revenge. The great Amer- 
ican public loves comedians, soap opera, and jazz, because these are mediums which enable 
them to sublimate. And this is why we have the atomic bomb, and don’t know what to 
do with it. 

What is the solutionP Grow up emotionally! If America grows up, all the problems 
of the world, apparently, will be solved. How this growing up is to be accomplished 
Mr. Schoenfeld does not reveal. 

Mr. Schoenfeld proposes that peace of mind is the summum bonum of life. If this is 
true, it would seem that any anaesthetic would be a much simpler solution to the problem. 
While Mr. Schoenfeld is to be commended for realizing that there are problems, not only 
of knowledge and action but also of emotion, his solution cannot be recommended. If he 
understood philosophy and psychiatry better, he would find they are his severest critics. 

W.L. 
TEXTBOOK 


USING MODERN SCIENCE. Second Edition. By Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones. 
Lippincott, 1956. 654 pages. 


This book can serve as the basis of the ninth-grade general science course. The book 
is so written that the various levels of achievement and interest can all be met. 
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There are six units, each divided into ten problems. A short introduction sets the stage 
for the work that follows. 

The material is fairly evenly divided between the physical sciences and the biological 
sciences. However, astronomy is not extensively treated. 

A wide selection of suitable demonstrations and student-performed experiments are 
given. A list of activities precedes each chapter, demonstrations are listed throughout the 
problems, and an exercise follows each problem. Pictures and diagrams illustrate a par- 
ticular aspect of science. A comprehensive review and vocabulary and a bibliography of 
related materials have been placed at the end of each chapter. R. K. 


AvupIo-VisuAL Ams 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC ({filmstrips ). 


Arithmetic Series (Set No.1) produced under the guidance of Dr. Henry Syer, Boston 
University, consists of six individual filmstrips: What Are Numbers, Reading and Writing 
Whole Numbers, Addition and Subtraction (Part 1), Addition and Subtraction (Part 2), 
Multiplication and Division, and Solving Problems. For further information write to Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. ie 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“SOCIAL FACTORS INVOLVED IN ACADEMIC MORTALITY.” By W. L. Slocum. 
College and University, Fall 1956, pp. 53—64. 

This article presents conclusions based on data gathered at the State College of 
Washington. 

Some of the significant findings relating to academic mortality are these: 

1. “The scholastic performance of dropouts is frequently below average.” 

2. “Intellectual capacity is of considerable importance in explaining academic mortality.” 

3. Uncertainty about occupational choice was particularly significant in the case of 
male dropouts. 

4. Dropouts participated less in extracurricular activities than the people who remained 
at school. 

5. Economic considerations had little bearing on the academic mortality of women, 
some on men. 

6. The size and type of high school attended had no bearing on academic mortality 
rates. 

7. “The higher the educational level of parents, the higher the probability of survival.” 


8. “There was little difference between the sexes in academic mortality rates.” 


Reasons which students gave for academic mortality were the following: 
. Inadequate finances. 

. Uncertainty about occupational choice. 

. Low grades (mainly men). 

. Marriage (mainly women). 

. Military service (men). 
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. Homesickness (mainly women housed in dormitories). 


“CAMP WITH A BIBLE TWIST.” Christian Life, July 1956, pp. 46—48. 
“If you can’t go to Palestine to learn Bible geography and history, the next best thing 
is to go to camp.” This introductory statement is the thesis on which the article is based. 
The article portrays ways in which handcraft, swimming, hiking, nature study, and 
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Bible study can be tied together in a closely integrated, stimulating program. Particularly 
interesting was the way in which camp counselors stimulated interest in Good Shepherd 
stories by having children search for and find “lost” “Buttons,” the lamb mascot. 


Camp activity is described as being built around five s’s: stimulate, systematize, sing, 
see, and save. 


“THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND EDUCATION.” By R. Freeman Butts. 
Progressive Education, September 1956, pp. 140—142. 


This article deserves your special attention, particularly since attitudes related to church- 
state relations seem to have been going through a subtle change in recent years. The author 
expresses the view that government and public schools are secular institutions and must 
maintain neutrality in religious matters. He also states that freedom of religion and separa- 
tion of church and state were indispensable as ingredients in forming our nation and that 
they are even more indispensable today as ingredients in maintaining and preserving 
our nation. 


“WHAT SHALL I DO NOW?” By Adelaide Blouch. Social Education, December 1956, 
pp: 369, 370. 


In this article social-studies activities are suggested to hold the interest of gifted pupils. 
They are: 
1. Reading widely. 
. Writing creatively. 
. Writing for information. 
. Preparing a bibliography. 
. Interpreting ideas through art. 
. Making glass slides. 
. Making diagrams. 
. Making graphs. 
. Making climatic charts. 
. Making maps. 
. Making relief models. H. G. 
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Berar Down. — Education is not easy; pupils, by and large, can’t be 
coddled into acquiring it. Fear of failure is still a necessary spur to hard work, 
and hard work is still a necessary ingredient of education. The aim is excel- 
lence and competition is a means to that end. Softness in the schools is no 
aid to the students when they get to college or when they face the need 
of disciplined minds in the rigors of life. — Greensboro Daily News. 


Our Contributors 


A. G. Huectt, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lenore BEK, teacher, Bethlehem Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

L. G. Bicxex, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

Jack L. Mippenvorr, principal, St. James Lutheran School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Maruin ZoseL, teacher, Trinity Lutheran School, Utica, Mich. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
River Forest, IL. 


Becker Attends Philosophy Conference. — 
On November 30 Prof. S. W. Becker pre- 
sented a paper on “Faith and Reason in 
Luther” at a philosophy conference at 
Wheaton College. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Faith and Reason.” Other 
topics on the program were “Faith and 
Reason in the Amsterdam School”; “Faith 
and Reason in John Calvin’; “Faith and 
Reason in John Wesley”; and “The Un- 
happy Courtship of Faith and Reason.” 
Among the essayists were Cornelius Van 
Hill and Professor Kantzer. 

Poellot on Synodical Committee. — Prof. 
Daniel E. Poellot is serving on a synodical 
committee to study a resolution proposing 
a full-time Bible College for the training of 
lay people in the service of the church. 

Cantata Chorus. —On December 16 the 
Cantata Chorus presented Handel’s Messiah. 
The 175-voice choir was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Carl L. Waldschmidt. The 
soloists were Harriet Meyer, soprano; 
Audrey Paul, alto; John Toms, tenor; and 
Richard Schreiber, bass. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Makes Contributions to Magazines. — 
Reinhold P. Marxhausen has become the 
most-publicized man on the campus of 
Concordia this year. 

He started in a small way with a half- 
page idea on “Molds” in the September 1955 
issue of the Ceramic Monthly, a magazine 
with a circulation of 12,000 in 40 different 
countries. Three months later he had grad- 
uated to doing four full-page illustrations 
for Frontiers magazine. 

In February 1956 a full-page article on 
some jewelry invented by Professor Marx- 
hausen appeared in the Ceramic Monthly. 
In April 1956, three articles were featured 


in three magazines: Lutheran Brotherhood 
Bond, a cover design and an article on “Art 
and Easter”; School Arts, a full-page spread 
on making things out of foil pie tins; and 
Ceramic Monthly, a two-page layout on a 
new method of working with clay, using 
balloons as molds. September 1956 brought 
five photos and an article on “Eyes That 
See” in This Day magazine; October 1956 
a five-page article with eighteen illustra- 
tions plus cover feature in Arts and Activi- 
ties magazine; November 1956, two articles 
plus illustrations of twelve new kinds of 
bells invented by the author. He skipped 
the month of December while he writes 
articles for Grade Teacher, Instructor, De- 
sign, Arts and Activities, and Ceramic 
Monthly. He is also in the process of gath- 
ering material for some books for possible 
publication in the near future. 


Christmas Concert. — The Concordia 
High School Chorus and the Concordia Col- 
lege Orchestra, directed by Frederick 
Telschow, presented a Christmas concert on 
Sunday, December 9. Together they per- 
formed the Christmas cantata For unto Us 
a Child Is Born, by J. S. Bach. 

The second section of the program was 
the Christmas Concerto Grosso, by Arcangelo 
Corelli, for orchestra, two solo violins, and 
cello. 

The third section of the program included 
a group of Advent and Christmas composi- 
tions for an a cappella chorus. The conclud- 
ing number was a Christmas cantata for 
chorus, soloists, organ, and brass choir. It 
was written by the 17th-century composer, 
Philipp Friedrich Buchner. 

Christmas Play.— The first public per- 
formance of a Christmas play written by 
Prof. Walter E. Mueller, Royal Bellman, 
Tree Climber, was presented on Decem- 
ber 16. Mr. Mueller also directed the play, 
which was presented by the college dra- 
matic organization, 

According to Professor Mueller, the germ 
from which this play probably sprang was 
the thought that perhaps our Christmas 
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carols and Christmas cards portray an overly 
romantic and Hollywoodized conception of 
what happened at the first Christmas. Per- 
haps the starry night is too beautiful, the 
whole thing too physically lovely. Because 
of such carols and pictures and stories a 
Christian may easily get an unreal Christ- 
mas and an unreal Christianity into his 
mind. Out of this grew Royal Bellman, who 
finds that his work is too prosaic and too 
much lacking in glamor. 

The play takes place on Christmas Eve, 
just outside the church door, for at the 
church door many decisions are made. 

Royal Bellman is a pastor who has lost 
faith in the significance of the work he is 
doing. The children’s service has just ended, 
and the children and the parents are leav- 
ing for home. Pastor Bellman has serious 
discussions first with his friend, the church 
organist, and then with his wife. He has 
almost decided to go into what he consid- 
ers a more practical and useful type of 
Christianity — welfare work for the needy 
of the world. 

When he is left alone with his thoughts, 
all the Biblical characters who participated 
in the original Christmas appear, looking 
strangely like many of his own parishioners. 
In another sense these people are the vari- 
ous facets of his own personality; they 
represent his inner conflict in visible form. 
There are Zacharias, Elizabeth, Herod, the 
innkeeper, the Wise Men, shepherds, and 
as a kind of Greek dramatic chorus, the 
Rachels of Bethlehem. Not any one of 
these represents Bellman, but each is one 
part of him. 

From all of them he learns much about 
some of the meanings of Christmas. 

All this happens through a kaleidoscop- 
ing of time through which history and the 
present join to become one decisive experi- 
ence. At necessary moments the voices of 
the caroling choir members (played by the 
Concordia Singers) come ringing back 
through the winter night to lend their in- 
fluence in Bellman’s conflict. 


Report on Testing Program. — Dr. Mar- 
tin J. Maehr has issued a report on the 
national Co-operative Testing Program, in 
which 123 Concordia freshmen participated 
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last September. The results obtained indi- 
cate that the entering freshmen at Concor- 
dia are above average, when compared 
with other students in the nation, in ability, 
in subject-matter achievement, and in the 
use of English. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President's Annual Report. — In his an- 
nual report to the faculty on December 31 
President Walter W. Stuenkel pointed to 
“resources” under the following four gen- 
eral classifications: “1. Adequate faculty and 
staff. 2. Student body notable not only for 
size but also for a high level of devotion 
and consecration to its tasks. 3. Better 
physical facilities than ever before. 4. Above 
all, God’s grace and mercy in Christ.” 

The report took note of the passing of 
Dr. Paul F. Koehneke, the retirement of 
Prof. Albert Dede, the transfer of Prof. 
Elmer Moeller to Concordia Theological 
Seminary, Springfield, Ill., and to the ac- 
quisition of Professors Robert Bannon and 
Arthur Graudin as new faculty members. 
In regard to student enrollment President 
Stuenkel stated that there had been a net 
increase of 45, compared with a synodical 
increase of 33. With reference to physical 
equipment the report emphasized that the 
new administration building had been dedi- 
cated in 1956 and that substantial improve- 
ments had been made in modernizing class- 
rooms in the old administration building. 
President Stuenkel added that many large 
donations had been received and had con- 
tributed to the good financial condition of 
the college. 

Recent diamond-anniversary activities re- 
ceived particular attention in the report. 
Gross receipts in the anniversary scholar- 
ship fund for students in the high school 
department totaled more than $41,000. The 
observance of “Concordia College Sundays,” 
arranged by Prof. C. August Hardt, general 
chairman of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Committee, as a special feature of the an- 
niversary year, proved so successful that 
congregations and pastors have asked that 
the scheduling of similar events be con- 
tinued. Anniversary academic convocations 
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in the areas of the classics, education, church 
music, and state-church relationships 
brought addresses with a high scholarly 
content. A regional conference for the 
faculties of synodical institutions in Fort 
Wayne, River Forest, St. Paul, and Mil- 
waukee, planned under the leadership of 
Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, was another suc- 
cessful feature of the anniversary year. 
Extension of physical activities on the cam- 
pus was represented by the first aquarama 
held in Concordia’s new swimming pool 
under the direction of Mr. William C. Ack- 
mann. 

Among the goals outlined for the future, 
President Stuenkel mentioned “better inte- 
gration and articulation both vertically and 
horizontally; a fuller worship program; 
more extensive arrangements for counseling; 
development of a more enthusiastic spirit 
of academic interest among students; an 
endeavor to inspire initiative and creative- 
ness among members of the faculty and of 
the student body; remodeling of Wunder 
Dormitory and of the physics laboratory.” 

Lutheran Student Government Confer- 
ence. —“To Lead Is to Serve” is the theme 
chosen for the Lutheran Student Govern- 
ment Conference scheduled to be held on 
February 21—23 on the campus of Con- 
cordia College in Milwaukee. Delegates 
from Missouri Synod preparatory schools, 
colleges, and seminaries, as well as from 
Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro, 
N. C., Alabama Lutheran Academy and 
College, Selma, Ala., and Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, will attend the conference. 

The program, announced by Chairmen 
Donald Stoike and Donald Bartell, will pre- 
sent the following topics: “Good Student 
Government on a Lutheran Campus,” “Per- 
sonnel of Student Government,” “Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities of Student 
Government,” “Student Government and 
the Individual Student,” “Bringing the 
Philosophy of Student Government to the 
Home Students.” 

“A twenty-minute presentation of each 
topic by a faculty adviser or dean will be 
an innovation in the 1957 conference,” Mr. 
Stoike pointed out. “After this formal pre- 
sentation delegates will gather in sectional 
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meetings and will report later to the gen- 
eral assembly. We believe that this pro- 
cedure will make for greater ease and 
efficiency in handling the topics to be 
presented.” 

Rev. Elmer Witt, executive secretary of 
the International Walther League and an 
alumnus (’41) of the Milwaukee Concordia, 
will be the principal speaker at the banquet 
on February 21. Rev. E. W. Wessling, 
student pastor in Madison, Wis., will be 
toastmaster. President Walter W. Stuenkel 
will be in charge of devotional services on 
February 22. A meeting of deans and 
faculty advisers is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Sessions will be preceded on February 21 
by a tour to points of interest in Milwaukee 
and by a social program, including a splash 
party in Concordia’s new swimming pool. 

Mission Emphasis Week. — The third 
annual “Mission Emphasis Week” was ob- 
served from January 28 to February 1. In 
addition to chapel addresses by five guest 
speakers representing various mission activi- 
ties, a display in the corridors of the class- 
room building gave a graphic portrayal 
indicating the extent of the missionary pro- 
gram of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. Student chapel offerings are now 
gathered weekly and are designated for a 
specific mission activity. Sponsorship of a 
talking book for the blind has been selected 
as the first project. 

Sunday Evening Services. — Concordia’s 
beautifully renovated chapel is now used for 
the Sunday evening services sponsored by 
the pastoral conference of Milwaukee. 
Centrality of location and regular availa- 
bility of locale prompted the pastoral- 
conference committee to select the chapel 
in preference to a number of city churches 
that had been used. The services, con- 
ducted somewhat informally, consist of a 
sermon, six hymns, and an answer to a 
question that has been submitted. Persons 
attending the services are invited to submit 
questions and to suggest sermon topics and 
favorite hymns. Pastor Herbert Berner, of 
Mount Olive Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, 
serves as liturgist. The committee reports 
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an enthusiastic response and a gratifying 
increase in attendance. 

Scholarships Awarded. — In December 
1956 the following students in the college 
department received scholarship awards of 
$100 each from the Aid Association for Lu- 
therans: Donald Bartell, Robert Brockhoff, 
William E. Boys, Ronald Carlson, Donald 
Fritz, and Victor Gebauer. In the same 
month the following students in the high 
school department received awards of $100 
each from the Diamond Anniversary 
Scholarship Fund of Concordia College: 
Arthur H. Baisch, Gary Bratz, David Ger- 
ken, Arthur Giger, Melvin Gobrogge, 
Michael Gruel, David James, Dale McKir- 
gan, Warren G. Mandel, Rudolf Schaser. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE, 
St. Paut, MINN. 


Sabbatical Leave. — At the beginning of 
this second semester, Prof. Paul Stor be- 
gan a half-year sabbatical leave to devote 
himself to various projects, including a 
study of caves in the South. Prof. G. R. 
Siebert, librarian, returned from his leave 
of absence for the study of libraries at 
other colleges. 

Tournament on Campus. — Representa- 
tives of 23 high schools from the three- 
state area of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa gathered on the Concordia campus to 
attend the first annual Concordia Invita- 
tional Debate Tournament on December 1, 
1956. Professor Pavel, high school debate 
coach, supervised the tournament. 

Curriculum Studied. — Recent faculty 
conferences have been concerned with modi- 
fying the curriculum and the student work- 
load, in accord with recommendations by 
Synod’s Curriculum Commission and the 
North Central Association of Schools. The 
new program requires a minimum of 103 
quarter credits for graduation with an As- 
sociate of Arts degree. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE, 
PorTLAND, OREG. 

Idaho Contributes Again. — On Tuesday, 
December 4, two Idaho farmers, Alfred 
Boehlke and John Martens, delivered a 
truckload of food to Concordia. This par- 
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ticular shipment consisted of approximately 
500 cans of fruit and vegetables; 40 pack- 
ages of hamburger, each weighing about 
6% Ibs.; 21 tins of frozen cherries; 6 sacks of 
potatoes; and 8% gallons of honey. While 
the previous Idaho contribution was primar- 
ily from southeastern Idaho, this last one 
came mainly from the southwestern part of 
the state. 


Student Gifts. — The Concordia student 
body decided to forego the usual gift ex- 
change at Christmas in favor of inviting an 
orphanage to the campus and buying gifts 
for the children. However, after calling 
various orphanages, it was found that all 
the children were being taken care of in 
some special way. The students then de- 
cided to contribute their gift money to 
Hungarian Relief and to omit the Christmas 
party entirely. 

Visit by Dr. Harms.— During the last 
week in November Dr. Herman Harms, the 
Second Vice-President of Synod, made a 
survey visit to the campus. He spoke in 
chapel on one of the mornings when he was 
here and visited classes. In addition, he 
addressed the student body at its regular 
assembly and met both with students and 
with faculty members informally. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE, 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Advisory Board Meets.— The Rev. Ro- 
land Wiederaenders, President of the Texas 
District of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, will be the featured speaker at the 
meeting of the Concordia College Advisory 
Board in February. This board, which held 
its first meeting last year, was appointed by 
the Board of Control and consists of lay- 
men from the area served by the college. 
Each member of the Advisory Board serves 
as a leader in his area in strengthening the 
ties between the college and the congrega- 
tions and their people. 

Campus Visited. — Alfred Nolle, dean of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College and 
chairman of the accreditation committee of 
the Association of Texas Colleges and Uni- 
versities, visited our campus. Concordia is 
already a member of the association. 

Lutheran High Visited.—Dr. George 
Beto, president of Concordia, and Les 
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Bayer, director of teacher training, again 
visited the Lutheran high school in Houston 
in February. During the day the two Con- 
cordia faculty members had opportunities 
to speak to the entire student body, to meet 
with all the seniors and with those who be- 
long to the future-pastor-and-teacher or- 
ganization at the school. Eight of the grad- 
uates of 1956 from Houston Lutheran High 
entered Concordia as college freshmen this 
year. 

Accreditation Meeting. —In December 
Dr. George Beto and Miss Mildred Marohn, 
registrar at Concordia, met with the Junior 
College Accreditation Board of the South- 
erm Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It was decided at this meeting that 
Dr. Donald Agnew, executive secretary of 
the Southern Association, should visit Con- 
cordia in September to make the initial 
preparations for accreditation of the college 
department. The Austin high school de- 
partment is already a member of the South- 
ern Association. 


CoNcORDIA COLLEGE, 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Death Strikes Teaching Staff.— Concor- 
dians at Edmonton were saddened by the 
sudden death two days before the Christ- 
mas holidays of the Rev. John Herzer, 76, 
pioneer pastor of Western Canada and 
member of the teaching staff since 1948. 
A memorial service was held at the campus, 
with Dr. A. H. Schwermann, former presi- 
dent of Concordia, preaching the sermon. 
Pres. Walter M. Wangerin represented Con- 
cordia at the funeral service held in Win- 
nipeg. 

Christmas Pageant. — Two Concordia 
student organizations, the Drama Club and 
the Choristers, gave two performances of a 
Christmas pageant before large gatherings 
of local Lutherans and the general public. 
Features of the production were the authen- 
tic: costumes worn by the cast of 25, the 
script written by members of the drama 
group, and the background of beautiful 
carols sung by the choristers. Prof. A. Riep 
directed the production. 

Gift for New Dormitory.— A beautiful 
Canadian landscape picture has been pur- 
chased for the lounge of the new women’s 
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dormitory by the local chapter of the AAL, 
in honor of Miss Loretta Hennig, the first 
Concordia student to enter the teaching 
profession from the college department, 
which last year introduced teacher training 
at that level. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
CONFERENCE 


Tue LuTHERAN CHuRCH — MIssouURI 
Synop, ANNUAL MEETING, 
DrEcEMBER 11—12, 1956 


The theme of the Superintendents Confer- 
ence program was “The Church’s Teaching 
Mission.” The conference was opened with 
a devotional conducted by President Paul 
Zimmerman of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 

Mr. Arnold Erxleben, chairman, called 
the meeting to order and outlined program 
procedures for the conference. 

President Zimmerman presented the first 
part of the doctrinal essay. His topic was 
“The Nature and Function of the Church.” 
The essayist presented the “marks” of the 
church in the first part of his presentation 
and the functions or duties of the church 
in the second part. Throughout the entire 
essay and subsequent discussion, emphasis 
was placed on the duty to teach. Parents 
and church do not have a choice in this 
matter of Christian training and education. 
We have a clear mandate from God to 
“teach all nations,” “to feed the lambs of 
Jesus,” “to train up children in the fear of 
God,” “to take heed that we despise not 
one of His little ones.” 

The source book for our Christian teach- 
ing and training must be the Bible. Our 
program of Christian education must be a 
continuous program and must include all 
age levels. The seed is the Word of God. 
The increase, the growth, and the final har- 
vest must be and is provided by the Holy 
Spirit. 

The afternoon’s sessions were opened 
with a brief devotion led by Dr. A. H. 
Jahsmann. 

Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Executive Secretary 
of Synod’s Board for Parish Education, de- 
veloped and presented part two of the gen- 
eral theme. His specific topic was “The 
Scope of the Church’s Teaching Mission.” 
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Dr. Miller stressed the church’s duty to 
“teach” as the very heart of the “Great 
Commission.” 

The source of the missionary and educa- 
tional command of the church is the author- 
ity and command of Jesus Christ. 

The means to be used in discipling all 
nations are Baptism and instruction — 
teaching them to observe all things. 

The church has the twofold concern in 
Christian education of providing a special 
religious education and a general education. 
The special religious education focuses on 
making men wise unto salvation and sancti- 
fying them. 

The basis of the activity of the church 
in general education: 


1. Developing a Christian world view 
requires a school in which children are 
under the influence of God’s Word. 

2. Parents and the church have jointly 
the responsibility of educating chil- 
dren and youth as the children of God. 

8. Although the Gospel message is sim- 
ple, its implications reach into every 
area of life. 

4, The training of God’s peculiar people 
is not a part-time job. 

In presenting the differences between a 
Christian and a non-Christian education, 
Dr. Miller pointed out that the objectives 
are different, that the conceptions of knowl- 
edge are different, and that the basic as- 
sumptions are different. 

In Christian education, especially in the 
full-time Christian schools, there is oppor- 
tunity for daily instruction in God’s Word. 
The total curriculum provides opportunities 
for application of Christian principles. The 
Word of God sheds its light on all subject 
areas. 

The “plus” provided by the Christian 
day school points up the possibilities for 
penetration, integration, and correlation in 
the total curricular and cocurricular activi- 
ties. 

In the final section of the essay, implica- 
tions of the scope of the church’s teaching 
mission were pointed out. Witnessing and 
teaching, the essayist stated, are the two 
basic functions of the church. The process 
of making disciples is lifelong. God has 
placed the obligation for Christian training 
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both upon the home and the church. 
Through its program of Christian education, 
the church seeks to make men wise unto 
salvation. Christian education seeks to in- 
fluence the individual to conduct himself in 
conformity with the teachings of Christ. 
The means through which God performs 
His work of sanctification is the Gospel in 
Word and Sacrament. The Christian school 
at any level aims at developing a Christian 
world view. Full-time Christian schools are 
desirable at all grade levels. 


During the discussion period it was em- 
phasized that the full-time Christian day 
school is the only agency which provides for 
a total program of Christian education. 


It is the specific duty of every congrega- 
tion to provide the best possible program of 
Christian education. 

We must work for constant improvement 
of all agencies of Christian education in our 
congregations, 

The children of our Christian schools are 
a fertile soil and source for future pastors 
and teachers. 

President Walter W. Stuenkel of Concor- 
dia College, Milwaukee, presented the topic 
“Integration of Youth Work with Other 
Phases of Parish Education.” 


The Christian youth program, he said, 
must be within the framework of the 
church’s function. Basic objectives in such 
a program are the following: 


1. To help youth gain a greater knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures as the revela- 
tion of Jesus, the divine Redeemer, 
and to teach the young to apply the 
truth of the Gospel in lives dedicated 
to the cause of Christ. 

2. To induct youth into active participa- 
tion in the work of the local congrega- 
tion as grateful and sanctified follow- 
ers of Jesus, their Savior. 

8. To provide for the guidance and train- 
ing of the youth as followers of their 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 


President Stuenkel based his presentation 
on a youth survey made to determine where 
the youth program fits into the total pro- 
gram of Christian education and what its 
objectives are. 

Details of this survey will no doubt be 
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made available through other sources at a 
later date. 

Our young people, it was pointed out, 
would appreciate more information of the 
program of Synod and District. The local 
congregation must give more attention to 
the youth program. We must inform parents 
and get them to take part in the local pro- 
gram. The Bible class program for our 
youth needs more attention on the local 
basis. Most losses are due to outside inter- 
ests and companions. A small number of 
our congregations have youth committees. 
The majority of our young people prefer 
separate junior and senior societies. Serv- 
ice projects in conjunction with Synod’s 
program are popular. The Workers Quar- 
terly is considered most helpful. Zone ral- 
lies are listed as a chief source of inspiration 
and help. There is further need for train- 
ing youth leaders. There should be better 
co-ordination through a central agency. A 
closer tie-up between national and district 
leaders is wanted. Synodical officials should 
be more effectively included in the youth 
program. States should be organized on a 
circuit basis. Agree on your objectives. 
Profile your local youth program on the 
basis of your objective. Evaluate your 
work often, and remedy the weak areas. 

After the first day’s program of work, 
those in attendance journeyed to St. John’s 
Parish Hall to enjoy the 35th anniversary 
banquet of the Superintendents Conference. 

Mr. Erxleben introduced the toastmaster, 
Dr. Jahsmann, who in turn kept things 
rolling. 

Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools; 
Professor Kuehnert of Concordia, River For- 
est; and Superintendent Bernhard Schu- 
macher of South Wisconsin related interest- 
ing incidents from the early history of the 
Superintendents Conference, spoke of its 
problems, and told some personal experi- 
ences. 

Mr. Stellhorn prepared a special booklet 
printed by Concordia Publishing House, on 
the history of the Superintendents Confer- 
ence, 

Dr. and Mrs. O, A. Dorn were present as 
special guests. Superintendent Arnold C. 
Erxleben expressed the appreciation of the 
conference to Dr. Dorn for making the 
printing of the anniversary booklet possible. 
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Mr. Leonard J. Dierker, Superintendent 
of the Western District, led the group in 
the closing devotions. 

Rev. Walter L. Barth, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Northern Nebraska District, 
opened the second day’s program with a 
devotional. 

Part III of the general theme, “The 
Teachers of the Church,” was presented by 
the Rev. R. C. Rein, Executive Secretary of 
the Central Illinois District, and the Rev. 
Henry G. Hartner, Executive Secretary of 
the California-Nevada District. 

Pastor Rein presented the topic “Every 
Christian a Teacher,” and Pastor Hartner’s 
essay referred to “The Public Ministry.” 
The matter of private and public ministry 
was stressed. 

Every Christian must teach in his daily 
associations. We teach by precept and ex- 
ample. We should make use of the “talent” 
potential in our congregations. 

It was resolved to center the next year’s 
program around the general theme “The 
Priesthood of All Believers.” The essayist 
should show how it applies in various 
areas of the educational program. 

Pastor Hartner’s paper was read by Rev. 
Arnold Meyer, Director of Education and 
Stewardship, Colorado District. 

The relation of the District Boards of 
Education to the high schools of our church 
was presented by Mr. A. H. Kramer, Super- 
intendent of the Northern Illinois District 
and Rev. E. F. Eggold, principal of Mil- 
waukee Lutheran High School. 

Mr. Kramer presented the point of view 
of the District and Rev. Eggold that of the 
secondary schools. The conference resolved 
that the chair appoint and suggest to the 
respective boards that a special committee, 
selected from the membership of the Super- 
intendents Conference, Synod’s Board for 
Higher Education, Synod’s Board for Parish 
Education and the Secondary Schools Asso- 
ciation, study the problem of proper rela- 
tionships between our secondary schools 
and District committees of education and 
make their findings known at a future 
Superintendents Conference. 

Each day at noon the conference attended 
the chapel exercises with the workers of 
our Lutheran Building at 210 N. Broadway. 
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Mr. L. J. Dierker opened the final ses- 
sions with a brief devotional. 

Dr. Wittmer, Superintendent of the At- 
lantic District, introduced the final topic — 
“The Supervisory Aspect of the Executive 
Secretary.” 

Mr. Wittmer introduced the topic by 
stating some basic considerations in the 
superintendent’s program of supervision. 

After Mr. Wittmer’s presentation, the 
conference divided into three sections in 
order to study: \ 

1. Practical problems related to furnish- 
ing information on teachers and the 
nomination of candidates. Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Roth of Michigan developed an 
outline which formed the basis for 
discussion. Mr. Harold Leimer led the 
topic discussion in the absence of Mr. 
Roth. : 


2. Practical problems related to con- 
sultations with teachers and recom- 
mendation to be made to faculties. 
— Mr. L. J. Dierker served as mod- 
erator and supplied an outline for dis- 
cussion. 

3. Practical problems related to recom- 
mendations to the Board of Educa- 
tion. — Rev. F. A. Rubbert, Executive 
Secretary of the North Dakota District, 
led the discussion for this group meet- 
ing. 

Reports of the three sections were evalu- 

ated by the entire conference. 

At the final meeting items of business, 
final reports, resolutions, and future pro- 
grams were considered. 

The Rev. Arnold F. Meyer conducted the 
closing devotions. 


THE SCHOOL, THE LAW, 
AND THE COURTS 


—who is liable, when, under what 
conditions 

When it comes to bringing lawsuits 
against school people and school authori- 
ties, it is always open season. The number 
of cases in the courts involving the interests 
of education run into thousands each year. 

Here are a few of the more recent cases 


and decisions affecting the public schools: 
The septic tank: A North Carolina board 
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of education constructed a sewage system, 
employing a septic tank, for one of its 
schools. A homeowner nearby complained 
in court that the septic tank polluted the 
spring from which he got his water and 
thus made his home uninhabitable. The 
courts agreed. The final decision held that 
the board of education had caused damage 
to the property and was required to com- 
pensate the aggrieved homeowner. (Eller 
v. Board of Education, 242, NC, 584, 89 S. 
E. 2nd, 144, 1955) 

The tumult of school children: The city of 
Lynchburg, Va., built a playground and 
stadium, much used by public school chil- 
dren, near a group of homes. One of the 
property owners complained in court, 
charging that the noise and disorder of the 
children made the neighborhood less de- 
sirable. The court ruled against the prop- 
erty owner, saying the whole question of 
damage to the neighborhood and property 
was a matter of taste. “Some people like 
to live near a playground.” (Lynchburg v. 
Peters, 156 Va. 40, 157, S. E. 769) 

Flip of the knife: A metalcraft-shop 
teacher in California decided to take his 
class out on the lawn to review a safety test, 
because the shop itself was too noisy. On 
the way out one of the students picked up 
a homemade knife. The 28-or-so students 
sat in a semicircle around the teacher. The 
boy with the knife began to flip it into the 
ground, and soon others took turns. During 
one of the throws the knife hit a student’s 
drawing board, bounced, and put out his 
eye. The parents sued; the court found the 
teacher liable. The reasoning of the court 
was that when a teacher is in control of 
a class, he must exercise control; that he 
cannot close his eyes to what is going on; 
and that he must exercise prudence in pre- 
venting accidents. (Lilienthal v. San Le- 
andro Unified School District, 293 P, 2nd 
889, Cal. App., 1956) 

Off the wall: In Wisconsin, a school child 
fell off a retaining wall on the school 
grounds to a concrete sidewalk. The 
parents did not sue the school district, but 
the members of the board of education, 
charging that they had failed in their duty 
to keep the school grounds in a safe con- 
dition. Now, it is an important principle of 
law that officers must carry out their duties 
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as prescribed by law or be found liable. 
The Wisconsin courts, however, said that 
the failure to provide railguards, which 
might have prevented the child’s fall, was 
“discretionary” and not essential in making 
the school grounds safe. The child’s parents 
lost the case, but it was a close decision. 
(Meyer v. Carman, 271 Wis. 239, 73 N. W. 
2nd 514, 1955) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Button Pushing. — Automation is creat- 
ing serious convolutions in vocational edu- 
cation. To keep school people abreast of 
the industrial miracles, the U. S. Office of 
Education has prepared a mammoth bibli- 
ography on the recent literature on auto- 
mation. 

Dad’s Home. — The American family 
has undergone a change in the past ten 
years, according to Margaret Mead, noted 
ethnologist. The outstanding fact about 
the “new family” is that the father is as 
much a part of the home as is the mother. 
Right after the war, Dr. Mead said, the 
family was one with an absentee father who 
left discipline to the mother. Today, the 
father “is inside the home.” 

Seeing and Reporting. — Ohio State 
University’s school of journalism received 
an unusual type of grant. It was made by 
the Reader's Digest “to enable students in 
journalism to get away from secondary 
sources and to do on-the-spot reporting.” 
The sum, $500, will cover the travel ex- 
penses of selected students assigned to cover 
stories which require observation and in- 
terviews away from the campus. 

Conference in South Dakota. — The 
Lutheran teachers in South Dakota held 
their annual conference on November 1 
and 2 at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Free- 
man. The essays read were on the follow- 
ing topics: “Nature of the Bible,” “Disci- 
pline in the Lutheran School,” “Role of the 
School Library in the Reading Program,” 
and “The Holy Land.” A special feature 
of the meeting was a Reformation program 
put on by the children of St. Paul’s School. 


Catching Up Fast. — Before World War I 
approximately 90 per cent of the Russians 


were illiterate. Now it is about three per 
cent. 

Conservation of Human Resources? — To 
what extent are college graduates making 
use of their “majors” in making a living? 
The Commission on Human Resources re- 
veals that 96 per cent of the people who 
take degrees in medicine practice medicine, 
whereas only one per cent of the people 
who major in history get to be professional 
historians or historical research workers. 
Twenty-two per cent of the chemistry 
majors are employed as chemists. 

Who Wants the Job? — Dr. Ray C. Maul, 
NEA research official, found that the me- 
dian salary for college presidents is $11,300. 
Quite frequently a house and car are added 
elements of compensation. 

Ten Major Events. — Ben Brodinsky, edi- 
tor of Teacher's Letter, considers the follow- 
ing the ten major educational events of 1956. 

1. Clinton, Tennessee, school district asks 
the Federal Government for help in enforc- 
ing integration in its public schools. 

2. Survey shows 300,000 Negro children 
in classrooms hitherto reserved for whites. 

3. Lawrence G. Derthick is named U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

4. Congress defeats bills designed to aid 
school districts struggling with classroom 
shortages. 

5. President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School publishes first in- 
terim report. 

6. President Eisenhower convenes first 
national conference on physical fitness for 
American youth. 

7. Enrollments in all schools, colleges, and 
universities reach new peak after 12 years 
of consecutive increases. 

8. Science education, from first grade 
through college, becomes grave concern of 
American educators. 

9. White House Conference Committee 
on Education sends its final report to the 
President. 

10. Bay City, Michigan, declares its teach- 
er-aide program a success after five years of 
experimentation; national leaders in educa- 
tion question its value. 
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Two Prducw religion workbooks for 


INTERMEDIATE and UPPER 
GRADES 


GROWING BUILDING 
IN : FOR 
FAITH ETERNITY 


(Grades 4,5,6) (Grades 7 & 8) 


These attractive, purposeful new religious teaching tools are 
part of the UNITS IN RELIGION. “Learning About God” and 
“Growing in Grace” were the first two. 

The two new units will be 81211, paper bound and stitched, 
with the same satisfying and manageable teaching approach. The 
pupil comes to grips with large blocks of materials organized 


around important central ideas. 


TEACHER'S MANUALS for each unit 


Each workbook has its own teacher’s manual. All are filled 
with suggestions for timing the units, for school devotions, keys 
for the tests, and other helpful information. 


_» PLAN YOUR RELIGION CLASSES AROUND 
Intermediate Division Upper Division 


- GROWING IN FAITH BUILDING FOR 


No. 22N1115 ETERNITY — No. 22N1121 
Teacher’s Manual No. 22N1116 Teacher’s Manual No. 22N1122 


LEARNING ABOUT GOD GROWING IN GRACE 
No. 22N1113 No. 22N1119 


' Qntermediate Workbook (Issued in 1955 for 
issued 1955) Upper Grades) 


Teacher’s Manual No. 22N1114 Teacher’s Manual No. 22N1120 
Coming! 


LIVING FOR GOD 
(1957) 


Price per copy, $1.25, net, plus postage 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
SAINT. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


NEW BOOKS 


for the Library of the 
“GROWING” Teacher 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT AND OTHER EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE _ by Wm. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich 


This important work is much more than a dictionary of New Testa- 
ment Greek. It also includes the vocabulary of the Apostolic Fathers 
and accurately defines the words to be found in other early Christian 
authors. 

Measured against the wealth of up-to-date information and insights 
this invaluable reference tool places at your fingertips — the time it saves 
you in your Bible study and research — the textual problems it helps 
solve quickly, the new Greek-English lexicon will repay you many times 
over for your initial investment of $14.00. 

$14.00. Cloth. Order No. 18N1030 


THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE by Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


A bulwark against today’s exposure to pagan, materialistic, and 
Epicurean philosophy of life. Helps clarify the concept of conscience, 
fundamental morality, and man’s responsibility to God. 


174 pages. Cloth. $2.75. Order No. 15N1804 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND THE CHURCH by John Daniel 


Reviews the philosophical Roman Catholic, Calvinistic, and Lutheran 
ethical approaches to the interrelationship of church, labor, and industry. 


cts cra applications. Presents ideas for study and activity in 
e 


240 pages. Cloth. $3.00. Order No. 15N1229 
BIBLE COMMENTARY ON LUKE by Wm. F. Arndt 


A verse-by-verse interpretation, also a general view of the contents. 
Dr. Arndt attempts to “set forth the true meaning of what Luke wrote, 
without dwelling on opinions that have been voiced.” 


504 pages. Cloth. $6.50. Order No. 15N1792 


LUTHER’S WORKS 


Volume 21, Sermon on the Mount and The Magnificat 
$4.50. Order No. 15N1763 


Volume 13, Selected Psalms II 
$5.00. Order No. 15N1755 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


